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Kenilworth, a Romance. By the au- 

thor of Waverly, &c. London, 1821. 

3 vols. 12mo. now publishing by 

M. Carey & Son, Philadelphia. 

There are two extraordinary cir. 
cumstances about these admirable no- 
vels, independent of their singular me- 
rit; the rapidity, namely with which 
they are produced,and the mystery that 
attends their parentage. ‘The first is 
— unparalleled in the history of 

iterature; the stream is almost with- 
out intermission, and as yet wecan per- 
ceive little diminution of its strength 
or flavour. [tis lavished upon us with 
a profusion that argues great confi- 
dence in the author, in the perennial 
nature of his powers, as well as of the 
durability of public favour. Not less re- 
markable is the uncertainty that pre- 
vails respecting the local habitation 
and the name of this prolific author. 
In England, opinion seems at last to 
have settled on Walter Scott, but 
there appears to be no good reason 
why that celebrated poet, who has 
not heretofore manifested any repug- 
nance to publicity should desire con- 
cealment in the present instance. 
There is no doubt, however, that he 
is in some wise connected with the 
author. The Quarterly Review, a 
few years ago hinted, that the meri 

of authorship belonged to a brother of 
Walter Scott, living beyond the At- 
lantic, and the same idea has been 
more than once expressed in our 
newspapers. We understand, that 
at Montreal, the place of residence of 
Mr. Thomas Scott, the fact is univer- 
sally believed, and indeed, if it be 
true, as has been stated to us, that 
this gentleman has avowed himself 
in part, at least, the author, the ques- 
tion would seem to be settled. 

We shall detain our readers, how- 
ever, no longer from K?nilworth, with 
which we have been kindly favoured 
previous to its re-publication, and can 
assure them, that those who look for 
deep interest and attraction will not 
be disappointed. The scene is Eny- 
land in her brightest and most glori- 
ous days, in the age of Elizabeth, 
Sidney, and Leicester, and the cha- 





racters and language are more Shaks- 
perian than in any preceding tale. 

We are not able to give an abstract 
of the story from the short period it 
has been in our hands, but shall se- 
lect such extracts as strike us as most 
interesting. 

We begin with the first chapter. 

It is the privilege of tale-tellers to open 
their story in an inn, the free rendezvous 
of all travellers, and where the humour of 
each displays itself, without ceremony or 
restraint. This is specially suitable when 
the scene is laid during the old days of 
merry England, when the guests were in 
some sort not merely the inmates but the 
messmates and temporary companions of 
mine Host, who was usually a personage 
of privileged freedom, comely presence, 
and good humour. Patronized by him, 
the characters of the company were pla- 
ced in ready contrast; and they seldom 
failed, during the emptying of a six hoop 
ed pot, to throw off reserve, and present 
themselves to each other, and to their 
landlord, with the freedom of old acquaint- 
ance. 

The village of Cumnor, within three or 
four miles of Oxford, boasted, during the 
eighteenth of Queen Elizabeth, an excel- 
lent ian of the old stamp, conducted, or 


rather ruled, by Giles Gosling, a man of 


a goodly person, and of somewhat a round 
belly, fifty years of age and upwards, mo- 
derate in his reckonings, prompt in his 
payments, having a cellar of sound liquor, 
a ready wit, and a pretty daughter. Since 
the days of old Harry Baillie of the Ta- 
bard in Southwark, no one had excelled 
Giles Gosling in the power of pleasing 
his guests of every description; and so 
great was his fame, that to have been in 
Cumnor, without wetting a cup at the 
bonny Black Bear, would have been to 
avouch one’s-self utterly indifferent to re- 
putation as a traveller. A country fellow 
might as well return from London, with- 
out looking in the face of majesty. The 
men of Cumnor were proud of their Host, 
and their Host was proud of his house, his 
liquor, his daughter, and himself. 

.t was in the court-yard of the inn 
which called this honest fellow landlord, 
that a traveller alighted in the close of 
the evening, gave his horse, which seem- 
ed to have a long journey, to the ostler, 
and made some inquiry, which produced 
the following dialogue betwixt the myr- 
midons of the bonny Black Bear. 

* What, ho! John Tapster.” 

* At hand, Will Hostler,” replied the 
man of the spiggot, showing himself in 
his costume of loose jacket, linen breech- 





es, and green apron, half within and half 
without a door, which appeared to descend 
to an outer cellar. 

«¢ Here isa gentleman asks if you draw 
good ale,” continued the oslter. 

‘* Beshrew my heart else,” answered 
the tapster, ‘since there are but four 
miles betwixt us and Oxford.—Marry, if 
my ale did not convince the heads of the 
scholars, they would soon convince my 
pate with the pewter flagon.” 

“Call you that Oxford logic,” said the 
stranger, who had now quitted the rein of 
his horse, and was advancing towards the 
inn-door, when he was encountered by 
the goodly form of Giles Gosling himself 

“Is it logic you talk of, Sir Guest?” 
said the host; “why then have at you 
with a downright consequence— 


” 


* The horse to the rack, 
And to fire with the sack,’ ” 


«Amen! with all my heart, my good 
host,”’ said the stranger; “ let it be a quart 
of your best Canaries, and give me your 
good help to drink it.” 

“« Nay, you are but in your accidents 
yet, Sir Traveller, if you call on your 
host for help for such a sipping matter as 
a quart of sack—were it a gallon, you 
might lack some neighbourly aid at my 
hand, and yet call yourself a toper.” 

«“ Fear me not,” said the guest, ‘1 will 
do my devoir as becomes a man who finds 
himself within five miles of Oxford; for I 
am not come from the fields of Mars to 
discredit myself amongst the followers of 
Minerva.” 

As he spoke thus, the landlord, with 
much semblauce of hearty welcome, ush- 
ered his guest into a large low chamber, 
where several persons were seated toge- 
ther in different parties; some drinking, 
some playing at cards, some conversing, 
and some, whose business called them to 
be early risers on the morrow, concluding 
their evening meal, and conferring with 
the chamberlain about their night’s quar- 
ters. 

The entrance of astranger procured him 
that general and careless sort of altention 
which is usually paid on such occasions, 
from which the following results were de- 
duced:—The guest was one of those who, 
with a well-made person, and features not 
in themselves unpleasing, are neverthe- 
less so far from handsome, that, whether 
from the expression of their features, or 
the tone of their voice, or from their gait 
and manner, there arises, on the whole, a 
disinclination to their society. The stran- 
ger’s address was bold, without being 
frank, and seemed eagerly and hastily to 
claim for hum a degree of attention and 
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deference, which he feared would be re- 
fused, if not imstantly vindicated as his 
right. His attire was a riding-cloak, 
which, when opened, displayed a hand- 
some jerkin, overlaid with lace, and belt- 
ed with a buff girdle, which sustained a 
broadsword and a pair of pistols. 

* You ride well provided, sir,”’ said the 
host, looking at the weapons as he placed 
on the table the mulled sack which the 
traveller had ordered. 

** Yes, mine host; I have found the use 
on’t in dangerous times, and I do not, like 
your modern grandees, turn off imy fol- 
lowers the instant they are useless.” 

* Ay, sir?” said Giles Gosling; “ then 
you are from the Low Countries, the land 
of pike and caliver?”’ 

1 have been bigh and low, my friend, 
broad and wide, far and near; but here is 
to thee ina cup of thy sack—fill thyself 
another to pledge me; and, if it is less 
than superlative, e’en drink as you have 
brewed.” 

‘Less than superlative?” said Giles 
Gosling, drinking off the cup, and smack 
ing his lips with an air of ineffable relish, 
—‘‘[ know nothing of superlative, nor is 
there such a wine at the Three Cranes, 


oer 


in the Vintry, to my knowledge; but if 


you find better sack than that in Sheres, 
or in the Canaries either, 1 would I may 
never touch either pot or penny more. 
Why, hold it up betwixt you and the light, 
you shall see the little motes dance in 
the golden liquor like dust in the sun- 
beam. But I would rather draw wine for 
ten clowns than one traveller.—l trust 
your honour likes the wine?” 

** |i is neat and comfortable, mine host; 
but to know good liquor, you should drink 
where the vine grows. Trust me, your 
Spaniard is too wise a man to send you 
the very soul of the grape. Why, this 
now, which you account so choice, were 
counted but as a cup of bastard at the 
Groyne, or at Port St. Mary’s. You 
should travel, mine host, if you would be 
deep in the mysteries of the butt and pot- 
tle-pot.” 

* In troth, Signior Guest,” said Giles 
Gosling, “if I were to travel only that I 
might be discontented with that which I 
can get at home, methinks I should go but 
on a fool’s errand. Besides, I warrant 
you, there is many a fool can turn his nose 
up at good drink without ever having 
been out of the smoke of Old England; 
and so ever grammercy mine own fire- 
side.” 

“ This is yut a mean mind of yours, 
mine host,” said the stranger; “1 war- 
rant me, all your town’s-folks do not 
think so basely. You have gallanis among 
you, I dare undertake, that have made 
the Virginia voyage, or taken a turn in 
the Low Couutries at least. Come, cud- 
gel your memory. Have you no fricnds 
in foreign paris that you would gladly 
have tidings of?” 

** Troth, sir, not I,” answered the host, 
* since ranting Robin of Drysanford was 
shot at the siege of the Brill. The devil 





take the caliver that fired the ball, fora 
blither lad never filled cup at midnight. 
But he is dead and gone, and I know not 
a soldier, or a traveller who is a soldier’s 
mate, that I would give a peeled codling 
for.” 

‘* By the mass that is strange. What, 
so many of our brave English hearts are 
abroad, and you, who seem to be a man 
of mark, have no friend, no kinsman, 
among therm?’’ 

** Nay, if you speak of kinsmen,” an- 
swered Gusling, “J lave one wild slip of 
a kinsman, who left us in the last year of 
Queen Mary, but he is better lost than 
found.” 

** Do not say so, friend, unless you have 
heard ill of him lately. Many a wild colt 
has turned out a noble steed.—His name, 
I pray you?” 

“* Michael Lambourne,” answered the 
landlord of the Black Bear; ** a son of my 
sister’s —there is little pleasure in recol- 
lecting either the name or the connec- 
tion ” 

** Michael Lambourne!” said the stran- 
ger, as if endeavouring to recollect him- 
self-—‘* what, no relation to Michael Lam- 
bourne, the gallant cavalier who behaved 
so bravely at the siege of Venlo, that 
Grave Maurice thanked him at the head 
of the army? Men said he was an English 
cavalier, and of no high extraction.” 

“It could scarce be my nephew,” said 
Giles Gosling, “‘ for he had scarce the 
courage of a lhen-partridge for aught but 
mischief.” 

“OQ, many a man finds courage in the 
wars,” replied the stranger. 

“It may be,”’ said the landlord; “ but I 
would have thought our Mike more likely 
to lose the little he had.” 

“The Michael Lambourne whom I 
knew,” continued the traveller, *‘ was a 
likely fellow—went always gay and well 
attired, and had a hawk’s eye after a pret- 
ty wench.” 

**Qur Michael,”’ replied the host, ** had 
the look of a dog with a bottle at its tail, 
and wore a coat every rag of which was 
bidding good-day to the rest.” 

**Q. men pick up good apparel in the 
wars,”’ replied the guest. 

“Our Mike,” answered the landlord, 
“was more like to pick it upin a frippery 
warehouse, while the broker was looking 
another way; and, for the hawk’s eye you 
talk of, bis was always after my stray 
spoons. He was tapster’s boy here in this 
blessed house for a quarter of a year; and 
between misreckonings, miscarriages, 
mistakes, and misdemeanors, had he dwelt 
with me for three months longer, I might 
have pulled down sign, shut up house, and 
given the devil the key to keep.” 

** You would be sorry, after all,”’ con- 
tinued the traveller, “were [ to tell you 
poor Mike Lambourne was shot at the 
head of his regiment at the taking in of a 
sconce near Maestricht.” 

‘* Sorry!—it would be the blithest news 
[ ever heard of him, since it would ensure 
me he was not hanged. But let him pass— 


” 


I doubt his end will never do such credit 
to his friends; were it so, I should say— 
(taking another cup of sack)—Here’s God 
rest him, with all my heart.” 

“Tush, man,” replied the traveller, 
**never fear but you will have credit by 
your nephew yet, especially if he be the 
Michael Lambourne whom I knew, and 
loved very nearly, or altogether, as well 
as myself. Can you tell me no mark by 
which I could judge whether they be the 
same?” 

“ Faith, none that I can think of,” an- 
swered Giles Gosling, ** unless that our 
Mike had the gallows branded on his left 
shoulder for stealing a silver caudle-cup 
from Dame Snort of Hogsditch.” 

“* Nar, there you lic like a knave, un- 
cle,” said the stranger, slipping aside his 
ruff, and turning down the sleeve of his 
doublet from his neck and shoulder; ‘* by 
f this good day, my shoulder is as unscarred 
as thine own.” 

“What, Mike. boy—Mike!” exclaimed 
the host; —* and is it thou, in good earn- 
est? Nay, I have judged so for this half 
hour; for I knew no other person would 
have ta’en half the interestin thee. But, 
Mike, an thy shoulder be unscathed as 
thou sayest, thou must own that Goodman 
Thong, the hangman, was merciful in his 
office, and stamped thee with a cold iron.” 

* Tush, uncle—truce with your jests. 
iXcep them to season your sour ale, and 
let us see what hearty welcome thou wilt 
give a kinsman who has rolled the world 
around for eighteen years; who has seen 
the sun set where it rises, and has travel- 
led till the west has become the east.” 

** Thou hast brought back one travel- 
ler’s gift with thee, Mike, as I well see, 
and that was what thou least didst need to 
travel for. I remember well, among thine 
other qualities, there was no crediting a 
word which came from thy mouth.” 

“ Here’s an unbelieving Pagan for you, 
gentlemer!” said Michael Lambourne, 
turning to those who witnessed this strange 
interview betwixt uncle and nephew, 
some of whom, being natives of the village, 
were no strangers to his juvenile wildness. 
“This may be called slaying a Cumnor 
fatted calf for me with a vengeance.— 
But, uncle, I come not from the husks and 
the swine-trough, and I care not for thy 
welcome or no welcome; I carry that with 
me will make me welcome, wend where I 
will.” 

So saying. he pulled outa purse of gold, 
indifferently well filled, the sight of which 
produced a visible effect upon the compa- 
ny. Some shook their heads, and whisper- 
ed to each other, while one or two of the 
less scrupulous speedily began to recollect 
him as a school-companion, a townsiman, 
or so forth. On the other hand, two or 
three grave sedate-looking persons shook 
their heads, and left the inn, hinting, that, 
if Giles Gosling wished to continue to 
thrive, he should turn his thriftless godless 
nephew adrift again, as soon as he could. 
Gosling demeaned himself, as if he were 





much of the same opinion; for even the 
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sight of the gold made less impression op 
the honest gentleman, than it usually doth 
upon one of his calling. 

“Kinsman Michael,” he said, * put up 
thy purse. My Sister’s son shall be called 
to no reckoning in my house for supper or 
lodging; and I reckon thou wilt hardlv 
wish to stay longer, where thou art e’en 
but too well known.” 

“For that matter, uncle,” replied the 
traveller, ‘‘ T shall consult my own needs 
and conveniences. Meantime I wish to 
give the supper and sleeping cup to those 
good townsmen, who are not too proud to 
remember Mike Lambourne, the tapster’s 
boy. If you will let me have entertain- 
ment for my money, so—if not, it is buta 
short two minute’s walk to the Hare and 
Tabor, and I trust our neighbours will not 
grudge going thus far with me.” 

““ Nay, Mike,” replied his uncle, “ as 
eighteen years have gone over thy head, 
and | trust thou art somewhat amended in 
thy conditions, thou shalt not leave my 
house at this hour, and shalt e’en have 
whatever in reason you list to call for. 
But I would I knew that that purse of 
thine, which thou vapourest of, were as 
well come by as it seems well filled.” 

“ Here is an infidel tor you, my good 
neihbours,” said Lambourne, again ap- 
pealing to the audience. ‘ Here’s a fellow 
will rip up his kinsman’s follies of a good 
score of years standing— And for the gold, 
why, sirs, I have been where it grew, and 
was to be had for the gathering. In the 
New World have I been, man—in the El- 
dorado, where urchins play at cherry-pit 
with diamonds, and country-wenches 
thread rubies for necklaces, instead of 
rowan-tree berries; where the pan-tiles 
are made of pure gold, and the paving- 
stones of virgin silver.” 

“By my credit, friend Mike,” said 
young Lawrence Goldthred, the cutting 
mercer of Abingdon, “ that were a likely 
coast to trade tou. And what may lawns, 
cypresses, and riband fetch, where gold is 
so plenty?” 

“QO, the profit were unutterable,” re- 
plied Lambourne, ‘especially when a 
handsome young merchant bears the pack 
himself; for the ladies of that clime are 
bona-robas, and being themselves some 
what sun burnt, they catch fire like tinder 
at a fresh complexion like thine, with a 
head of hair inclining to be red.” 

**] would I might trade thither,”’ said 
the mercer, chuckling. 

“Why, and so thou mayest,” said Mi- 
chael; * that is, if thou art the same brisk 
boy, who was partner with me at robbing 
the Abbot’s orchard—’tis but a little touch 
of alchemy to decoct thy house and land 
int» ready money, and that ready money 
into a tall ship, with sails, anchors, cord- 
age, and all things conforming; then clap 
thy warehouse of goods under hatches, put 
fifty good fellows on deci, with myself to 
command them, and so hoise top-sails, and 
hey for the New World.” 

**Thou hast taught him a secret, kins- 
man,” said Giles Gosling, ‘* to decoct, an’ 
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that be the word, his pound into a penny, 
and his webs into a thread.— Take a fool’s 
advice, neighbour Goldthred. Tempt not 
the sea, for she is a devourer. Let cards 
and cockatrices do their worst, thy father’s 
bales may bide a banging for a year or 
two, ere thou comest to the Spittal; but 
the sea hath a bottomless appetite, she 
would swallow the wealth of Lombard 
Street in a morning, as easily as I would 
a poached egg and a cup of clary—and for 
my kinsman’s Eldorado, never trust me if 
I do not believe he has found it in the 
pouches of some such gulls as thyself.— 
But take no snuff in the nose about it; fall 
to and welcome, for here comes the sup- 
per, and I heartily bestow it on all that 
will take share, in honour of my hopeful 
nephew’s return, always trusting that he 
has come home another man.—In faith, 
kinsman, thou art as like my poor sister 
as ever was son to mother.” 

«+ Not quite so like old Benedict Lam- 
bourne her husband, though,” said the 
mercer, nodding and winking. ‘ Doest 
thou remember, Mike, what thou saidst 
when the schoolmaster’s ferule was over 
thee for striking up thy father’s crutches? 
— it is a wise child, saidst thou, that knows 
its own father. Dr. Bricham laughed till 
he cried again, and his crying saved 
yours.”’ 

“* Well, he made it up to me many a 
day after,” said Lambourne; “ and how is 
the worthy pedagogue?” 

‘** Dead,” said Giles Gosling, “ this ma- 
ny a day since.” 

“ That he is,” said the clerk of the pa- 
rish; “I sat by his bed the whilst—He 
passed away in a blessed frame, ‘ Morior 
—morluus sum vel fui—mori’—These 
were his latest words, and he just added, 
‘my last verb is conjugated.’ ” 

** Well, peace be with him,” said Mike, 
“he owes me nothing.” 

«* No, truly,” replied Goldthred; ‘and 
every lash which he laid on thee, he al 
ways was wont to say, he spared the hang- 
man a labour.” 

*©One would have thought he left him 
little to do then,” said the clerk; and yet 
Goodman Thong had no sinecure of it 
with our friend, after all.”’ 

** Voto a dios!” exclaimed Lambourne, 
his patience appearing tu fail him, as he 
snatched his broad slouched hat from the 
table and placed it on his head, so that the 
shadow gave the sinister expression of a 
Spanish bravo, to eyes and features 
which naturally boded nothing pleasant. 
““Harkee, my masters—all is fair among 
friends, and under the rose; and I have al- 
ready permitted my worthy uncle here, 
and all of you, to use your pleasure with the 
frolics of my nonage. But | carry sword 
and dagger, my good friends, and can use 
them lightly too upon occasion.—I have 
learned to be dangerous upon points of 
honour ever since I served the Spaniard, 
and [ would not have you provoke me to 
the degree of falling foul.” 

‘* Why, what would you do?” said the 
clerk. = 





‘* Ay, sir, what would you do?” said the 
mercer, bustling up on the other side of 
the table. 

“Slit your throat, and spoil your Sun- 
day’s quavering, Sir Clerk,” said Lam- 
bourne, fiercely; “‘Cudgel you, my wor- 
shipful dealer in flimsy sarsenets, into one 
of your own bales.” 

*¢ Come, come,” said the host, interpos- 
ing, * 1 will have no swaggering here.— 
Nephew, it will become y ou best toshow no 
haste to take offence; and you, gentlemen, 
will do well to remember, that if you are 
in an inn, still you are the innkeeper’s 
guests, and should spare the honour of his 
family. —I protest your silly broils make 
me as oblivious as yourself; for yonder sits 
my silent guest, as I call him, who hath 
been my two days inmate, and hath never 
spoken a word, save to ask for his food and 
his reckoning— gives no more trouble than 
avery peasant—pays his shot like a prince 
royal—looks but at the sum total of the 
reckoning, and does not know what day 
he shall go away. O, ’tis a jewel of a 
guest! and yet, hang-dog that 1 am, I have 
suffered him to sit by himself, like a casta- 
way, in yonder obscure nook without so 
much as asking him to take bite or sup 
alongst with us. It were but the right 
guerdon of my incivility, were he to set 
off to the Hare and Tabor before the night 
grows older.” 

With his white napkin gracefully ar- 
ranged over his left arm, his velvet cap 
laid aside for the moment, and his best 
siver flagon in his right hand, mine host 
walked up to the svlitary guest whom he 
mentioned, and thereby turned upon him 
the eyes of the assembled company. 

He was a man aged betwixt twenty-five 
and thirty, rather above the middle size, 
dressed with plainness and decency, yet 
bearing an air of ease, which alimest 
amounted to dignity, and which seemed to 
infer that his habit was rather beneath his 
rank. His countenance was reserved and 
thoughtful, with dark hair and dark eyes— 
the last, upon any momentary excitement, 
sparkled with uncommon lustre, but on 
other occasions had te same meditative 
and tranquil cast which was exhibited by 
his features. The busy curiosity of the lit- 
tle village had been employed to discover 
his name and quality, as well as his busi- 
ness at Cumnor; but nothing had trans- 
pired on either subject which could lead 
to its gratification. Giles Gosling, head- 
borough of the place, and a steady friend 
to qucen Elizabeth and the Protestant re- 
ligion, was at one time inclined to sus- 
pect his guest of being a Jesuit, or semi- 
nary priest, of whom Rome and Spain sent 
at this time so many to grace the gallows 
in England. But it was scarce possible to 
retain such a prepossession against a guest 
who gave so little trouble, paid his reckon- 
ing so regularly, and who proposed, as it 
seemed, to make a considerable stay in 
the bonny Black Bear. 

« Papists,” argued Giles Gosling, “ are 
a pinching, close-fisted race, and this man 
would. have found a lodging with the 
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wealthy squire at Bessellsley, or with the 
old Knight at Wootton, or in some other 
of their Roman dens, instead of living in a 
house of public entertainment, as every 
honest man and good Christian should. 
Besides, on Friday, he stuck by the pow- 
dered beef and carrot, though there were 
as good spitchcock’d eels on the board as 
ever were ta’en out of the Isis.” 

Honest Giles, therefore, satisfied him- 
Self that his guest was no Roman, and with 
all comely courtesy besought the stranger 
to pledge him ina draught of the cool tan- 
kard, and honour with his attention a 
small collation which he was giving to his 
nephew, in honour of his return, and, as 
he verily hoped, of his reformation. The 
stranger at first shook his head, as if de- 
clining the courtesy; but mine host pro- 
ceeded to urge him with arguments found- 
ed on the credit of his house, and the con- 
struction which the good people of Cum- 
nor might put upon such an unsocial hu- 
mour. 

‘* By my faith, sir,” he said, “ it touches 
my reputation that men should be merry 
in my house, and we have ill tongues 
amongst us at Cumnor, (as where be there 
not?) who put an evil mark on men who 
pull their hat over their brows, as if they 
were looking back to the days that are 
gone, instead of enjoying the blithe sun- 
shiny weather which God has sent us in 
the sweet looks of our sovereign mistress, 
Queen Elizabeth, whom Heaven long 
bless and preserve.” 

«* Why, mine host,” answered the stran- 
ger, “ there is no treason, sure, in a man 
enjoyirg his own thoughts, under the sha- 
dow of his own bonnet? You have lived in 
the world twice as long as I have, and you 
must know there are thoughts that wiil 
haunt us, in spite of ourselves, and to 
which it is in vain to say, begone, and let 
me be merry.” 

“« By my sooth,” answered Giles Gos- 
ling, ** if such troublesome thoughts haunt 
your raind, and will not get them gone for 
plain English, we will have one of Father 
Bacon’s pupils from Oxford, to conjure 
them away with logic and with Hebrew— 
Or, what say you to laying them ina glo- 
rious red sea of claret, my noble guest? 
Come, sir, excuse my freedom. Iam an 
old host, and must have my talk. This 
peevish humour of melancholy sits ill upon 
you—it suits not with a sleek boot, a hat 
of a trim block, a fresh cloak, and a full 
purse—A prize on it, send it off to those 
who have their legs swathed with a hay 
wisp, their heads thatched with a felt bon- 
net, their jerkin as thin as a cobweb, and 
their pouch without ever a cross to keep 
the fiend Melancholy from dancing in it 
Cheer up, sir! or by this good liquor we 
will banish thee from the joys of blithe- 
some company, into the mists of melan- 
choly and the land of little-ease. Here be 

a set of good fellows willing to be merry; 
do not scowl on them like the devil look- 
ing over Lincoln.” 

“You say well, my worthy host,” said 
the guest, with a melancholy smile, which, 


melancholy as it was, gave a very pleasant 
expression to his countenance—“ You 
say well, my jovial friend; and they that 
are moody like myself, should not disturb 
the mirth of those who are happy—1 will 
drink a round with your guests with all 
my heart, rather than be termed a mar- 
feast.” 

So saying, he arose and joined the com- 
pany, which, encouraged by the precept 
and example of Michael Lambourne, and 
consisting chiefly of persons much dis- 
posed to profit by the opportunity of a 
merry meal at the expense of their land- 
lord, had already made some inroads upon 
the limits of ternperance; as was evident 
from the tone in which Michael inquired 
after hisold acquaintances in the town, and 
the bursts of laughter with which each an- 
swer was received. Giles Gosling himself 
was somewhat scandalized at the obsire- 
perous nature of their mirth, especially as 
he involuntarily felt some respect for the 
unknown guest. He paused, therefore, at 
some distance from the table occupied by 
these noisy revellers, and began to make 
a sort of apology for their license. 


** You would think,” he said, ** to hear 
these fellows talk, that there was not one 
of them who had not been bred to live by 
Stand and Deliver; and yet to-morrow you 
will find them a set of as pains-taking me- 
chanics and so forth, as ever cut an inch 
short of measure, or paid a letter of change 
in light crowns over a counter. The mer- 
cer there wears his hat awry, over a shag- 
ged head of hair, that looks like a curly 
water-dog’s back, goes unbraced, wears 
his cloak on one side, and affects a ruffian- 
ly vapouring humour,—when in his shop 
at Abingdon, he is, from lis flat cap to his 
glistening shoes, as precise in his apparel 
as if he was named for mayor. He talks of 
breaking parks, and taking the high-way, 
in such fashion that you would think he 
haunted every night betwixt Hounslow 
and London; when indeed he may be found 
sound asleep in his feather bed, with a 
candle placed beside him on one side, and 
a Bible on the other, to fright away the 
goblins.” 

“And your nephew, mine host, this 
same Michael Lambourne, who is lord of 
the feast? Is he, too, such an would be- 
ruffler as the rest of them?” 

‘© Why there you push me hard,” said 
the host; ** my nephew is my nephew, and 
though he was a desperate Dick of yore, 
yet Mike may have mended like other 
folks, you wot—And I would not have you 
think all I said of him, even now, was strict 
gospel—I knew the wag all the while, and 
wished to pluck his plumes from him— 
And now, sir, by what name shall I pre- 
sent my worshipful guest to these gal- 
lants?” 

‘* Marry, mine host,” replied the stran- 
ger, *‘ you may call me Tressilian.” 

‘* Tressilian?” answered my host of the 
Bear, ‘* a worthy name; and, as I think, of 
Cornish lineage; fur what says the south 


* By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 

‘You may know the Cornish men.’ 
Shall I say the worthy Mr. Tressilian of 
Cornwall?” 

**Say no more than I have given you 
warrant for, mine host, and so shall you 
be sure you speak no more than is true. 
A man may have oue of those honourable 
prefixes to his name, yet be born far frum 
St. Michael’s Mount.” 

Mine host pushed his curiosity no fur- 
ther, but presented Mr. Tressilian to his 
nephew’s company, who after exchange 
of salutations, and drinking to the health 
of their new companion, pursued the con- 
versation in which he found them engag- 
ed, seasoning it with many an intervening 
pledge. 

In the second chapter we find a 
discussion respecting a female, who 
is said to occupy part of the dwelling 
of Foster, one of the former acquain- 
tances of Lambourne. 

The progress of the story discovers 
to us that the lady in charge of Fos- 
ter, is no less a person than the coun- 
tess of Leicester, the young wife of 
Elizabeth’s favourite, who had pri- 
vately married her, and had prevailed 
on her to remain in a kind of honour- 
able seclusion. At the period with 
which the narrative opens, the an- 
cient residence of Anthony Foster 
had been fitted up in the most splen- 
did manner for oe accommodation, 
and she was hourly looking for the 
arrival of her husband from court. As 
this most lovely and interesting fe- 
male, may be considered as the hero- 
ine of the tale, we extract the first 
description given of her. 

The divinity, for whose sake this temple 
had been decorated, was well worthy the 
cost and pains which had been bestowed. 
She was seated in the withdrawing-room 
which we have described, surveying with 
the pleased eye of natural and innocent 
vanity, the splendour which had been so 
suddenly created, as it were in her honour. 
For, as her own residence at Cumnor- 
Place formed the cause of the mystery ob- 
serve‘ in all the preparations for opening 
these apartments, it was seduously ar- 
ranged, that until she took possession of 
thein, she should have no means of know- 
ing what was going forward in that part of 
the ancient building, or of exposing her- 
self to be seen by the workmen engaged 
in the decorations. She had been, there- 
fore, introduced upon that evening to a 
part of the mansion which she had never 
yet seen, so diflerent from all the rest, that 
it appeared, in comparison, like an en- 
chanted palace. And when she first ex- 
amined and occupied these splendid rooms, 
it was with the wild and unrestrained joy 
of a rustic beauty, who finds herself sud- 
denly invested with a splendour which her 
most extravagant wishes had never shaped 
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keen feeling of an affectionate heart, 
which knows that all the enchantment 
which surrounds her, is the work of the 
great magician Love. 

The Countess Amy, therefore, for to 
that rank she was exalted by her private 
but solemn union with England’s proudest 
Earl,—had for a time flitted hastily from 
room to room, admiring each new proof of 
her lover and her bridegrvom’s taste, and 
feeling that admiration enhanced, as she 
recollected that all she gazed upon was 
one continued proof of his ardent and de- 
voted affection.—* How beautiful are 
these hangings!—Ilow natural these 
paintings, which seem to contend with 
life!—How richly wrought is that plate, 
which looks as if all the galleons of Spain 
had been intercepted on the broad seas to 
furnish it forth!—And oh, Janet!” she ex- 
claimed repeatedly to the daughter of An- 
thony Foster, the close attendant, who, 
with equal curiosity, but somewhat less 
ecstatic joy, followed on her mistress’s 
footsteps—*O, Janet! how much more 
delightful to think, that all these fair things 
have been assembled by his love, for the 
love of me! and that this evening—this 
very evening, which wears darker and 
darker every instant, I shall thank him 
more for the love that has created such an 
unimaginable paradise, than for all the 
wonders it contains.” 

“ The Lord is to be thanked first,” said 
the pretty puritan, “ who gave thee, lady, 
the kind and courteous husband, whose 
love has done so much for thee. I, too, 
have done my poor share. But if you thus 
run wildly from roum to room, the toil of 
my crisping and my curling pins will va- 
nish like the frost-work on the window 
when the sun is high.” 

““Thou sayest true, Janet,” said the 
young and beautiful Countess, stopping 
suddenly from her tripping race of enrap- 
tured delight, and looking at herself from 
head to foot in a large mirror such as she 
had never before seen, and which, indeed, 
had few to match it even in the Queen’s 
palace—“ Thou sayest true, Janet,” she 
answered, as she saw, with pardonable 
self applause, the noble mirror reflect such 
charms as were seldom presented to its 
fair and polished surface; ‘1 have more of 
the milk-maid than the countess, with 
these cheeks flushed with haste, and all 
these brown curls, which you laboured to 
bring to order, straying as wild as the 
tendrils of an unpruned vine—My falling 
ruff is chafed too, and shows the neck and 
bosom more than is modest and seemly— 
Come. Janet—we will practise state—we 
will go to the withdrawing room, my good 
girl, and thou shalt put these rebel locks 
in order, and imprison within lace and 
cambric the bosom that beats too high.” 

They went to the withdrawing apart- 
ment accordingly, where the €ountess 
playfully stretched her upon the pile of 
Moorish cusbions, half sitting, half reclin- 
ing, half wrapt in her own thoughts, half 
listening to the prattle of her attendant. 

While she was in this attitude, and with 





a corresponding expression betwixt list- 
lessness and expectation on her fine and 
expressive features, you might have 
searched sea and land witbout finding any 
thing half so expressive or half so lovely. 
The wreath of brilliants which mixed with 
her dark brown hair, did not match in lus- 
tre the hazel eye which a light brown eye- 
brow, pencilled with exquisite delicacy, 
and long eye-lashes of the same colour, 
relieved and shaded. The exercise she 
had just taken, her excited expectation 
and gratified vanity, spread a glow over 
her fine features, which Lad been some- 
times censured for being rather too pale. 
The necklace of milk-white pearls which 
she wore, the same which she had just re- 
ceived as a true-love token from her hus- 
band, were excelled in purity by her 
teeth, and by the colour of her skin, sav- 
ing where the blush of pleasure and self- 
satisfaction had somewhat stained the 
neck with a shade of light crimson.— 
«« Now have done with these busy fingers, 
Janet,” she said to her busy hand-maiden, 
who was still officiously employed in bring- 
ing her hair and her dress into order— 
“ Have done, | say—I must see your fa- 
ther ere my lord arrives, and also Master 
Richard Varney, whom my tord has high- 
ly in his esteem—but I could tell that of 
him would lose him favour.” 

We give next the description of 
the meeting between Leicester and 
his wife. 

There was some little displeasure and 
confusion on the Countess’s brow, owing 
to her struggle with Varney’s pertinacity; 
but it was exchanged for an expression of 
the purest joy and affection, as she threw 
herself into the arms of the noble stranger 
who entered, and clasping him to her bo- 
som, exclaimed, ‘* At length—at length 
thou art come!” 

Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord 
entered, and Janet was about to do the 
same, when her mistress signed to her to 
remain. She took her place at the farther 
end of the apartment, and remained stand- 
ing, as if ready for attendance. 

Meanwhile, the Earl, for he was of no 
inferior rank, returned his lady’s caress 
with the most affectionate ardour, but af- 
fected to resist when she strove to take his 
cloak from bit. 

“« Nay,” she said, * but I will unmantle 
vou—I must see if you have kept your 
word to me, and come as the great Earl 
men call thee, and not as heretofore like 
a private cavalier.” 

* Thou art like the rest of the world, 
Amy,” said the Earl, suffering her to pre- 
vail in the playful contest; “ the jewels, 
and feathers, and silk, are more to them 
than the man whom they adorn—many a 
poor blade looks gay in a velvet scab- 
bard.” 

“* But so cannot men say of thee, thou 
noble Earl,” said his lady, as the cloaks 
dropped on the floor, and showed him 
dressed as princes when they ride abroad; 
“thou art the good and well-tried steel, 
whose inly worth deserves, yet disdains, 





its outward ornaments. Do not think 
Amy can love thee better in this glorious 
garb, than she did when she gave her 
heart to him who wore the russet brown 
cloak in the woods of Devon.” 

“And thou too,” said the Earl, as 
gracefully and majestically he led his 
beautiful Couniess toward the chair of 
state which was prepared for them both,— 
“thou too, my love, bast donned a dress 
which becomes thy rank. though it cannot 
improve thy beauty. What think’st thou 
of our court taste?” 

The lady cast a sidelong glance upon 
the great mirror as they passed it by, and 
then said, ‘*] know not how it is, but I 
think not of my own person, while I look 
at the reflection of thine. Sit thou there,” 
she said, as they approached the chair of 
state, “like a thing for men to worship and 
to wonder at.” 

“ Ay, love,” said the Earl, ‘if thou 
wilt share my state with me.” 

«¢ Not so,” said the Countess; ‘‘ I will sit 
on this footstool at thy feet, that 1 may 
spell over thy splendour, and learn, for the 
first time, how princes are attired.” 

And with a childish wonder, which her 
youth and rustic education rendered not 
only excusable but becoming, mixed as it 
was with a delicate show of the most ten- 
der conjugal affection, she examined and 
admired from head to foot the noble form 
and princely attire of him, who formed 
the proudest ornament of the court of En- 
gland’s Maiden Queen, renowned as it 
was for splendid courtiers, as well as for 
wise counsellors. Regarding affectionate- 
ly his lovely bride, and gratified by her 
unrepressed admiration, the dark eye and 
noble features of the Earl expressed pas- 
sions more gentle than the commanding 
and aspiring look, which usually sate upon 
his broad forehead, and in the piercing 
brilliancy of his dark eye, and he smiled 
at the simplicity which dictated the ques- 
tions she put to him concerning the va- 
rious ornaments with which he was deco- 
rated. 

“The embroidered strap, as thou cal- 
lest it, around my knee,” he said, * is the 
English Garter, an ornament which kings 
are proud to wear. See, here is the star 
which belongs to it, and here the Diamond 
George, the jewel of the Order, You have 
heard how King Edward and the Countess 
of Salisbury” 

«©O, I know all that tale,” said the 
Countess, slightly blushing, “and how a 
lady’s garter became the proudest badge 
of English chivalry.” 

«Even so,” said the Earl; “ and this 
most honourable Order | had the good hap 
to receive at the same time with three 
inost noble associates, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Marquis of Northampton, and 
the Earl of Rutland. 1 was the lowest of 
the four in rank—but what then?—he that 
climbs a ladder must begin at the first 
round.” 

“But this other fair collar, so richly 
wrought, with some jewel like a sheep 
hung by the middle attached to it, what,” 
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said the young Countess, ‘“‘ does that em- 
blem signify?” 

“ This collar,” said the Earl, ‘‘ with its 
double fusilles interchanged with these 
knobs, which are supposed to present flint- 
stones, sparkling with fire, and sustaining 
the jewel you inquire about, is the badge 
of the noble Order of the Golden Fleece, 
once appertaining to the house of Burgun- 
dy. It hath high privileges, my Amy, be- 
longing to it, this most noble Order; for 
even the King of Spain himself, who hath 
now succeeded to the honours and de- 
mesnes of Burgundy, may not sit in judg 
ment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece, 
unless by assistance and consent of the 
Great Chapter of the Order.” 

* And is this an Order belonging to the 
cruel King of Spain?” said the Countess. 
* Alas! my noble lord, that you will defile 
your noble English breast by bearing such 
an emblem! Bethink you of the most un 
happy Queen Mary’s days, when this same 
Philip held sway with her in England, and 
of the piles which were built for our ao 
blest, and our wisest, and our most truly 
sanctified prelates and divines—And will 
you, whom men call the standard-bearer 
of the true Protestant faith, be contented 
to wear the emblem and mark of such a 
Romish tyrant as he of Spain?” 

**O, content you, my love,” answered 
the Earl; ‘“‘ we who spread our sails to 
gales of court-favour, cannot always dis- 
play the ensigns we love the best, or at all 
times refuse sailing under colours which 
we like not. Believe me, I am not the 
less good Protestant, that for policy I 
must accept the honour offered me by 
Spain, in admitting me io this his highest 
order of knighthood. Besides, it belongs 
properly to Flanders; and Egmont, Or- 
ange, and others, have pride in seeing it 
displayed on an English bosom.” 

“Nay, my lord, you know your own 
path best,” replied the Countess.—** And 
this other collar, to what country does 
this fair jewel belong?” 

** To a very poor one, my love,” replied 
the Earl; “ this is the Order of Saint An- 
drew, revived by the last James of Scot- 
land. It was bestowed on me when it was 
thought the young widow of France and 
Scotland would gladly have wedded an 
English baron; but a free coronet of En- 
land is worth a crown matrimonial held 
at the humour of a woman, and owning 
only the poor rocks and bogs of the north.” 

The Countess paused, as if what he 
last said had excited some painful but in- 
teresting train of thought; and, as she 
still remained silent, the Earl proceeded. 

** And now, loveliest, your wish is gra- 
tified, and you have seen your vassal in 
such of his trim array as accords with ri- 
ding vestments; for robes of state and 
coronets are only for princely halls.” 

** Well, then,” said the Countess, “ my 
gratified wish has, as usual, given rise to 
a new one.” 

“ And what is it thou can’st ask that I 
can deny?” said the fond husband. 

**I wished to see my Earl visit this ob- 


scure and secret bower,” said the Count- 
ess, “in all his princely array, and now, 
metbinks I long to sit in one of his prince- 
ly halls. and see him enter dressed in so- 
ber russet, as when he won poor Amy 
Robsart’s heart.” 

“That is a wish easily granted,” said 

the Earl— “ the sober russet shall be don- 
ned to-morrow, if you will.” 
** But shall 1,” said the lady, “‘ go with 
you to one of your castles, to see how the 
richness of your dwelling will correspond 
with your peasant habit.” 

“Why, Amy,” said the Earl, looking 
around, * are not these apartments deco- 
rated with sufficient splendour? I gave the 
most unbounded order, and, methinks, it 
has been indifferently well obeyed—but 
if thou canst tell me aught which remains 
to be done, 1 will instantly give direc- 
tion.” 

** Nay, my lord, now you mock me,” 
replied the Countess; ‘ the gayety of this 
rich lodging exceeds my imagination as 
much as itdoes my desert. But shall not 
your wife, my love—at least one day soon 
be surrounded with the honour, which 
arises neither from the toils of the mechanic 
who decks her apartment, nor from the 
silks and jewels with which your generosi- 
ty adorns her, but which is attached to her 
place among the matronage, as the avowed 
wife of England’s noblest Earl?” 

**One day?” said her husband,—*“ Yes, 
Amy, my love, one day this shall surely 
happen; and, believe me, thou canst not 
wish for that day more fondly than I. 
With what rapture could | retire from la- 
bours of state, and cares and toils of ambi- 
tion, to spend my life in dignity and ho- 
nour on my own broad domains, with 
thee, my lovely Amy, for my friend and 
companion! But, Amy, this cannot yet 
be; and these dear but stolen interviews 
are all I can give to the loveliest and the 
best beloved of her sex.” 

* But why can it not be?” urged the 
Countess, in the softest tones of persua- 
siou,—** why can it not immediately take 
place—this more perfect, this uninter- 
rupted union, for which you say you wish, 
and which the laws of God and man alike 
command?—Ah! did you but desire it half 
so much as you say, mighty and favoured 
as you are, who, or what, should bar your 
attaining your wish?” 

The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

“Amy,” he said, “ you speak of what 
you understand not. We that toil in 
courts are like those who climb a moun- 
tain of loose sand—we dare make no balt 
until some projecting rock afford us a se- 
cure stance and resting place—if we 
pause sooner, we slide down by our own 
weight, an object of universal derision. 
I stand high, but I stand not secure enough 
to follow my own inclination. To declare 
my marriage, were to be the artificer of 
my own ruin. But, believe me, 1 will 
reach a point, and that speedily, when I 
can do justice to thee and to myself. 

Meantime, poison not the bliss of the pre- 
sent moment, by desiring that which can- 











not at present be. Let me rather know 
whether all here is managed to thy liking. 


The following extract displays the 
situation of the Earl, at a later period 
of the story. 


The splendour of the approaching re- 
vels at Kenilworth was now the conver- 
sation through ail England; and every 
thing was collected at home, or from 
abroad, which could add to the gayety or 
glory of the prepared reception of Eliza- 
beth, at the house of her most distinguish- 
ed favourite. Meantime, Leicester ap- 
peared daily to advance in the queen’s fa- 
vour. He was perpetually by her side in 
council, wiilingly listened to in the mo- 
ments of courtly recreation—favoured 
with approaches even to familiar intima- 
cy—looked up to by al who had aught to 
hope at court—courted by foreign minis- 
ters with the most flattering testimonies of 
respect from their sovereigns—the 4/ter 
Ego, as it seemed, of tne stately Eliza- 
beth, who was now very generally sup- 
posed to be studying the time and oppor- 
tunity for associating him, by marriage, 
into her sovereign power. 

Amid such a tide of prosperity, this mi- 
nion of fortune, and of the queen’s favour, 
was probably the most unhappy man in 
the realm which seemed at his devotion. 
He had the fairy king’s superiority over 
his friends and dependants, and saw much 
which they could not. The character of 
his mistress was intimately known to him; 
it was his minute and studied acquaint- 
ance with ber humours, as well as her 
noble qualities, which, joined to his pow- 
erful mental qualities, and his eminent ex- 
ternal accomplishments, had raised him so 
high in her favour; and it was that very 
knowledge of her disposition which led 
him to apprehend at every turn some sud- 
den and overwhelming disgrace. Leices- 
ter was like a pilot possessed of a chart, 
which points ont to him all the peculiari- 
ties of his navigation, but which exhibits 
so many shoals, breakers, and reefs of 
rocks, that his anxious eye reaps little 
more from observing them, than to be con- 
vinced that his final escape can be little 
else than miraculous. 

In fact queen Elizabeth bad a charac- 
ter strangely compounded of the strongest 
masculine sense, with those foibles which 
are chiefly supposed proper to the female 
sex. Her subjects had the full benefit of 
her virtues, which far predominated over 
her weaknesses; but her courtiers, and 
those about her person, had often to sus- 
tain sudden and embarrasing turns of ca- 
price, and the sallies of a temper which 
was both jealous and despotic. She was 
the nursing-mother of her people, but she 
was also the true daughter of Henry VIIL.; 
and though early sufferings and an excel- 
lent education had repressed and modified, 
they had not altogether destroyed. the he- 
reditary temper of that ‘ hard-ruled king.’ 
—‘ Her mind,’ says her witty god-son, sir 
John Harrington, who had expericnced 
both the smiles and the frowns which he 
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describes, ‘ was oftime like the gentle air, 
that cometh from the western point in a 
summer’s morn—’twas sweet and refresh- 
ing to all around her. Her speech did win 
all affections. And again, she could put 
forth such alterations, when obedience 
was lacking, as left no doubting whose 
daughter she was. When she smiled, it 
was a pure sunshine, that every one did 
choose to bask in, if they could; but anon 
came a storm, from a sudden gathering of 
clouds, and the thunder fell, in a wondrous 
manner, on all alike.’* 

This variability of disposition, as Lei- 
cester well knew, was chiefly formidable 
to those who had a share in the queen’s 
affections, and who depended rather on 
her personal regard, than on the indispen- 
sable services which they could render to 
her councils and her crown, The favour 
of Burleigh, or of Walshingham, of a de- 
scription far less striking than that by 
which he was himself upheld, was founded, 
as Leicester well knew, on Elizabeth’s 
solid judgment, not on her partiality; and 
was, therefore, free from all those princi- 
ples of change and decay, necessarily in- 
cident to that which chiefly arcse from 
personal accomplishments and female 
predilection. These great and sage states- 
men were judged of by the queen, only 
with reference to the measures they sug- 
gested, and the reasons by which they 
supported their opinions in council; 
whereas the success of Leicester’s course 
depended on all those light and changea- 
ble gales of caprice and humour, which 
thwart or favour the progress of a lover 
in the favour of his mistress, and she, too, 
a mistress who was ever and anon becom- 
ing fearful lest she should forget the dig- 
nity, or compromise the authority of the 
queen, while she indulged the affections of 
the woman. Of the difficulties which sur- 
rounded his power, ‘ too great to keep or 
to resign,’ Leicester was fully sensible; 
and, as he looked anxiously round for the 
means of maintaining himself in his pre- 
carious situation, and sometimes contem- 
plated those of descending froin it in safe- 
ty, he saw but little hope of either. At 
such moments, his thoughts turned to 
dwell upon his secret marriage, and its 
consequences; and it was in bitterness 
against himself, if not against his unfortu- 
nate countess, that he ascribed to that 
hasty measure, adopted in the ardour of 
what he now called inconsiderate passion, 
at once the impossibility of placing his 
power on a solid basis, and the imminent 
prospect of its precipitate downfall. 

‘Men say,’ thus ran his thoughts, in 
these anxious and repentant moments, 
‘that I might marry Elizabeth, and be- 
come king of England. All things suggest 
this. The match is carolled in ballads, 
while the rabble throw their caps up—It 
has been touched upon in the schools— 
whispered in the presence chamber—re- 
commended from the pulpit—prayed for in 





* Nugw Antique, Vol. 1. pp. 355, 356— 
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the Calvinistic churches abroad—touched 
ou by statists in the very council at home 
—These bold insinuations have been re- 
butted by no rebuke, no resentment, no 
chiding, scarce even by the usual female 
protestation that she would live and die a 
virgin princess.—Her words have been 
more courteous than ever, though she 
knows such rumours are abroad—her ac- 
tions more gracious—her looks more kind 
—nought seems wanting to make me king 
of England, and place me beyond the 
storms of court-favour, excepting the put- 
ting forth of mine own hand to take that 
crown imperial, which is the glory of the 
universe! And when I might stretch that 
hand out most boldly, it is fettered down 
by a secret and inextricable bond.—And 
here I have letters from Amy,’ he would 
say, catching them ap with a movement 
of peevishness, ‘ persecuting me to ac- 
knowledge her openly—to do justice to 
her and to myself—and I wot not what. 
Methinks I have done less than justice to 
myself already. And she speaks as if Eli- 
zabeth were to receive the knowledge of 
this matter, with the glee of a mother 
hearing of the happy marriage of a hope- 
ful son!—She, the daughter of Henry, who 
spared neither man in his anger, nor wo- 
man in his desire,—she to find herself 
tricked, drawn on with toys of passion to 
the verge of acknowledging her love toa 
subject, and he a married man!—Fliza- 
beth to learn that she had been dallied 
with in such fashion, as a gay courtier 
might trifle with a country wench—We 
should then learn furens quid femina!” 

He would then pause, and call for Var- 
ney, whose advice was now more fre- 
queutly resorted to than ever, because 
the earl remembered the remonstrances 
which he had made against his secret con- 
tract. And their consultation usually ter- 
minated in anxious deliberation, how, or 
in what manner, the countess was to be 
produced at Kenilworth. These commu- 
nings had for some time ended always t 
a resolution to delay the progress from 
day to day. But at length a peremptory 
decision became necessary. 

‘ Flizabeth will not be satisied without 
her presence,’ said the earl; * whether any 
suspicion bath entered her mind, as my 
own apprehensions suggest, or whether 
the petition of Tressilian is kept in her 
memory by Sussex, or some other secret 
enemy, | know not: but amongst all the 
favourable expressions which she uses to 
me, she often recurs to the story of Amy 
Robsart. I think that Amy is the slave in 
the chariot, who is placed there by my 
evil foriune to dash and to confound my 
triumph, even when at the highest. Show 
me thy device, Varney, for solving the in- 
extricable difficulty. | have thrown every 
such impediment in the way of these ac- 
cursed revels, as 1 could propound even 
with a shade of decency, but to-day’s in- 
terview has put all toa hazard. She said 
tome kindly, put peremptorily, ‘ we will 
give you no farther time for preparations, 
my lord, lest you should altogether ruin 





yourself. On Saturday, the 9th of July, 
we will be with you at Kenilworth—We 
pray you to forget none of our appointed 
guests and suitors, and in especial this 
light-o’-love, Amy Robsart. We would 
wish to see the woman who could postpone 
yonder poetical gentleman, master T'res- 
silian, to your man, Richard Varney.”— 
Now, Varney, ply thine invention, whose 
forge hath availed us so often; for sure as 
my name is Dudley, the ¢anger menaced 
by my horoscope is now darkening around 
me.’ 

‘Can my lady be by no means persuad- 
ed to bear fora brief space the obscure 
character which circumstances impose on 
her?’ said Varney, after some besitation. 

‘ How, sirrah! my countess term herself 
thy wife!—that may neither stand with my 
hononr nor with her’s.’ 

* Alas! my lord,’ answered Varney, ‘and 
yet such is the quality in which Elizabeth 
now holds her; and to contradict this opi- 
nion is to discover all.’ 

‘Think of something else, Varney,’ said 
the earl, in great agitation; ‘this inven- 
tion is naught—If [| could give way to it, 
she would not; for T tell thee, Varney, if 
thou know’st it not, that not Elizabeth on 
the throne has more pride than the daugh- 
ter of this obscure gentleman of Devon. 
She is flexible in many things, but where 
she holds her honour brought in question, 
she hath a spirit and temper as apprehen- 
sive as lightning, and as swift in execu- 
tion.’ 

*We have experienced that, my lord, 
else had we not been thus circumstanced,’ 
said Varney. ‘ But what else to suggest I 
know not—Methinks she who gives rise 
to the danger, should do somewhat to- 
wards parrying it.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said the earl, waving 
his hands; ‘ I know neither authority nor 
entreaties would make her endure thy 
name for an hour.’ 

‘It is somewhat hard though,’ said Var- 
ney, ina dry tone; and, without pausing on 
that topic, he added, ‘ Suppose some one 
were found to represent her? Such feats 
have been performed in the courts of as 
sharp eyed monarchs at queen Elizabeth.’ 

* Utter madness, Varney,’ answered the 
earl; ‘ the counterfeit would be confronted 
with Tressilian, and discovery become in- 
evitable.’ 

‘Tressilian might be removed from 
court,’ said the unhesitating Varney. 

‘ And by what means?’ 

‘There are many,’ said Varney, ‘ by 
which astatesman in your situation, my 
lord, may remove from the scene one who 
pries into your affairs, and places himself 
in perilous opposition to you.’ 

‘ Speak not to me of such policy, Var- 
ney,’ said the earl, hastily; ‘which, be- 
sides, would avail nothing in the present 
case. Many others may be at court, to 
whom Amy may be known; and besides, 
on the absence of Tressilian, her father or 
some of her friends would be instantly 

summoned hither. Urge thine invention 
ouce more.’ 
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‘ My lord, I know not what to say,” an- 
swered Varney; ‘but were I myself in 
such perplexity, I would ride post down to 
Cumnor Place, and compel my wife to 
give her consent to such measures as her 
safety and mine required.’ 

‘Varney,’ said Leicester, ‘I cannot 
urge her to aught so repugnant to her no- 
ble nature, as a share in this stratagem— 
it would be a base requital to the love she 
bears me.’ 

‘Well, my lord,’ said Varney, ‘ your 
lordship is a wise and honourable man, 
and skilled in those high points of roman- 
tic scruple, which are current in Arcadia. 
perhaps, as your nephew, Philip Sidney, 
writes. | am your humble servitor—a man 
of this world, and only happy that my 
knowledge of it, and its ways, is such as 
your lordship has not scorned to avail 
yourself of. Now lL would fain know, whe- 
ther the obligation lies on my lady or on 
you, in this fortunate union; and which has 
most reason to show complaisance to the 
other, and to consider that other’s wishes, 
conveniencies, and safety?’ 

‘] teli thee, Varney,’ said the earl, 
‘that all it was in my power to bestow 
upon her, was not merely deserved, but a 
thousand times overpaid, by her own vir- 
tue and beauty; for never did greatness 
descend upon a creature so formed by na- 
ture to grace and adorn it.’ 

‘It is well, my lord, you are so satisfied,’ 
answered Varney, with his usual Sardonic 
smile, which even respect to his patron 
could not at all times subdue—* you will 
have time enough to enjoy undisturbed 
the society of one so gracious and beauti 
ful—that is, so soon as such confinement 
in the tower be over, as may correspond 
to the crime of deceiving the affections of 
Elizabeth Tudor—A cheaper penalty, | 
presume, you do not expect.’ 

¢ Malicious fiend!’ answered Leicester, 
‘do you mock me in my misfortune?— 
Manage it as thou wilt.’ 

‘If you are serious, my lord,’ said Var- 
ney, ‘you must set forth instantly, and 
post for Cumnor Place.’ 

* Do thou go thyself, Varney; the devil 
has given thee that sort of eloquence, 
which is most powerful in the worst cause. 
I should stand self-convicted of villainy, 
were | to urge such a deceit.—Begone, | 
tell thee—Must I entreat thee to mine 
own dishonour?’ 

‘No, my lord,’ said Varney—‘ but if 
you are serious in entrusting me with tue 
task of urging this most necessary mea- 
sure, you must give me a letter to my la- 
dy, as my credentials, and trust to me for 
backing the advice it contains with all the 
force in my power. And such is my opi- 
pion of my lady’s love for your lordship, 
and of her willingness to do that which is 
at once to contribute to your pleasure and 
yuur safety, that 1 am sure she will conde- 
scend to bear, for a few bricf days, the 
name of so humble a man as myself, es- 
pecially since it is not inferior in antiqui- 
ty to that of her own paternal house.’ 

Leicester seized on writing materials, 





and twice or thrice commenced a letter to 
the countess, which he afterwards tore 
into fragments. At length he finished a 
few distracted lines, in which he conjured 
her, for reasons nearly concerning his life 
and honour. to consent to bear the name 
of Varney for a few days, during the re- 
vels at Kenilworth. He added, that Var- 
ney would communicate all the reasons 
which rendered this deception indispensa- 
ble; and having signed and sealed these 
credentials, he flung them over the table 
to Varney, with a motion that he should 
depart, which his adviser was not slow to 
comprehend and to obey. 

Leicester remained like one stupified, 
till he heard the trampling of the horses, 
as Varney, who took no time even to 
change his dress, threw himself into the 
saddle, and, followed by a single servant, 
set off for Berkshire. At the sound, the 
earl started from his seat, and ran to the 
window, with the momentary purpose of 
recalling the unworthy commission with 
which he had entrusted one, of whom he 
used to say, he knew no virtuous property 
save affection jo hisspatron. But Varney 
was already beyond call—and the bright 
starry firmament, which the age consi- 
dered as the Book of Fate, lying spread 
before Leicester when he opened the 
casement, diverted him from his better 
and more manly purpose. 

‘ There they roll, on their silent but po- 
tential course,’ said the earl, looking 
around him, ‘ without a voice which speaks 
to our ear, but with influences which af- 
fect, at every change, the indwellers of 
this vile earthly planet. his, if astrolo- 
gers fable not, is the very crisis of my fate! 
The hour approaches, of which I was 
taught to beware—the hour, too, which I 
was encouraged to hope for.—A king was 
the word—but how?—the crown matri- 
moniai--all hopes of that are gone—let 
them go. The rich Netherlands have de 
manded me for their leader, and, would 
Elizabeth consent, would yield to me their 
crown.—And have | not such a claim, 
even in this kingdom? That of York, de- 
scending from George of Clarence to the 
house of Huntingdon, which, this lady 
failing, may have a fair cbance—Hunting- 
don is of my house.—But [ will plunge no 
deeper in these high mysteries. Let me 
hold my course in silence for a while, and 
in obscurity, like a subterranean river— 
the time shall come that I will burst forth 
in my strength, and bear all opposition be- 
fore me.’ 

While Leicester was thus stupifying 
the remonstrances of his own conscience, 
by appealing to political necessity for his 
apology, or losing himself amidst the wild 
dreams of ambition, his agent left town 
and tower behind him, on his hasty jour- 
nes to Berkshire. He also nourished high 
hope. tle had brought lord Leicester to 


the point which he lad desired, of com- 
mitting to him the most intimate recesses 
of lis breast, and cf using him as the chan- 
nel of his most confidential intercourse 
with his lady. Henceforward it would, he 





foresaw, be difficult for his patron either 
to dispense with his services, or refuse his 
requests, however unreasonable. And if 
this disdainful dame, as he termed the 
countess, should comply with the request 
of her husband, Varney, her pretended 
husband, must needs become so situated 
with respect, to her, that there was no 
knowing where his audacity might be 
bounded, perhaps not till circumstances 
enabled him to obtaina triumph, which he 
thought of with a mixture of fiendish feel- 
ings, in which revenge for her previous 
scorn was foremost and predominant. 
Again he contemplated the possibility of 
her bemg totally intractable, and refusing 
obstinately to play the part assigned to her 
in the drama at Kenilworth. 

‘ Alasco must then do his part,’ he said— 
‘Sickness must serve her majesty as an 
excuse for not receiving the homage of 
Mrs. Varney—ay, and a sore and a wast- 
ing sickness it may prove, should Fliza- 
beth continue to cast so favourable an eye 
on my lord of Leicester. I will not forego 
the chance of being favourite of a monarch 
for want of determined measures, should 
these be necessary.—Forward, good 
horse, forwerd—ambition, and haughty 
hope of power, pleasure, and revenge, 
strike their stings as deep through my bo- 
som as | plunge the rowels in thy flanks— 
On, good horse, on—the devil urges us 
both forward.’ 

(fO BE CONTINUED.) 





Chesierfieldian Instructions to young 
Chess Players. 
(From the London Literary Gazette.) 

There is not an act in life that can 
be well performed without confidence: 
the presumption that we shall suc- 
ceed in an undertaking carries us far 
towards the accomplishment, and im- 
parts a chivalric grace even to defeat. 
At chess this quality is essential. Sit 
down with an air of insolent superi- 
ority which will daunt and discom- 
pose your antagonist; it will also fill 
the bystanders with a high sense of 
your merits, the majority of whom may 
not stay to witness your defeat; and 
if they do—courage is a quality that 
always entitles a man to respect. 

2d. Get the first move by assump- 
tion or finesse: it is the only part 
of this game that admits of chance, 
and consequently permits of cheat- 
ing; the opportunity, therefore, only 
once presented, should not be neglect- 
ed by a plaver of genius. 

Sdly. Play out the king’s pawn 
two steps; it is customary and will 
show that you understand the rules 
of the game. After a man has de- 
monstrated that he is acquainted with 
rules and customs, he may neglect or 
transgress them with impunity: the 
world blames us not for doing what is 
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wrong, but for not knowing what is 
right. 

oily. Having thus far advanced 
this pawn, leave him to his fate; it is 
thus that the greatest men deal with 
their children; and why should you 
take more pains about a worth ess 
peg than they do concerning the in- 
heritors of their wealth and _ titles, 
who push their offspring like isola- 
ted pawns into the world, and trust 
to the obliquity of their movements 
for their success and promotion in life. 
Grovelling players apply their inge- 
nuity to the support of their pawns, 
but it shows a little mind to be soli- 
citous about little matters —* Pray 
you avoid it.” ; 

5thly. Play out your pieces with 
the utmost despatch; and remember, 
nothing imposes more upon the world 
than a show of independence; there- 
fore, let them stand by their own me- 
rits, and lend them no mutual support; 
the very word conveys a sense of 
weakness, which a wise man will be 
slow to admit, much more to publish. 

6thly. Should the fall of a piece be 
inevitable, permit no symptoms ol 
embarrassment or thought, as it is 
commonly called, to escape you, but 
philosophically wait the event, and 
when it happens, clamour out ‘an 
oversight!’ and exclaim against the 
dirty advantage. Should your oppo- 
nent propose to give back the last 
move, the piece being in a_ pos- 
ture of irremediable jeopardy, decline 
the offer with contempt, mingled with 
insolent defiance, and express a mo- 
dest conviction that superior skill 
will yet be more than a match for 
numbers, though aided by all the 
mean advantages of which he may be 
pleased to avail himself. Nothing 
renders a man more amiable or inter- 
esting in the eyes of the fair sex than 
ill usage, which neither affects his 

urse nor his honour: indignation, 
renee misplaced, is becoming, and 
provided you express your indignant 
feelings with grace and spirit, the 
world will not scrutinize the proprie- 
ty of your angér:—thus instead of 
winning a game of chess, you may 
engage the esteem of persons of worth 
—and a paltry triumph gives place to 
a noble ambition. 

7thly. Should your foe’s queen find 
her way into your quarters, and be 
surrounded and cut off by your pie- 
ces, by no means urge herto despair— 
there is no knowing what that might 
prompt; but remember to “build a 


—let her escape. I have known 
queens who, thus pressed, have by a 
sudden effort perplexed the schemes 
and confounded the movements of 
kings, bishops and rooks—in no wise 
let yours do so; reflect that nothing 
better becomes the sex than a reserv- 
ed and unobtrusive carriage. I would 
have your morality shine even in a 
game, especially in one that is never 
played for money; therefore, give the 
queen a private and retired station 
on the board, or place her before the 
king, where, being enfiladed by a 
rook, she may fall in the face of day, 
a pattern of conjugal virtue and fide- 
lity. 





Foreign Notices of American Li- 
terature. 


The last English Journals contain 
several articles on the subject of 
American literature, which has been 
treated recently by various pens, from 
that of Mr. Jeffrey downward. Ex- 
tracts, under the above head, will be 
occasionally given in the Literary 
Gazette, that our readers may be ap- 
prised of the direction given to pub- 
lic opinion in that quarter of the 
world, from which we receive most 
of our creeds and fashions. 

The * New Monthly Magazine? for 
December, contains a long essay “ on 
the writings of Charles Brown, the 
American novelist,’? which is more 
remarkable for the warmth of its 
praise than for good intelligible sense, 
or the purity of its style. It begins 
as follows: 

The reputation of an author is seldom 
justly proportioned to his merit. For the 
last seventeen years, our circulating libra- 
ries have contained several novels by C. 
B. Brown, an American author—of whose 
existence we were ignorant (and this ig- 
norance we have reason to suspect, is 
pretty general) until an accident lately 
led us to the perusal of some of his works 
—yet if Wieland, or Arthur Mervyn, or 
Edgar Huntley, were now to be for the 
first time, ushered into the world with 
some such magical addition as “ by the 
author of Waverly,” in the title page, we 
doubt not that every reader would be in 
rapture with their beauties, and every bab 
bling critic, tendering his tributary stream 
of shallow admiration of the writer’s pow- 
ers. But it was the fate of those works, 
when first re-printed in this country, to 
issue from one of the common reservoirs 
of sentimental trash, and consequently 
(as we imagine) to share in the general 
contempt attached to those poor produc- 
tions, which like the redundant and needy 
members of a great house, have nothing 
but sounding titles to sustain them. The 
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different destiny—and though he is now 
beyond the reach of human praise, we 
feel irresistibly impelled, “‘ even in his 
grave to do him justice.” We believe 
that this sentiment is not exclusively con- 
fined to ourselves, and that ere long the 
public attention will be called to the same 
subject in more detail than our present 
limits can afford. 

Brown’s novels* are of a very peculiar 
kind, and afford a singular example of 
the successful application of certain prin- 
ciples of effect (manifestly borrowed from 
a distinguished writer of our own coun- 
try,) by which our attention is at the out- 
set powerfully raised, and our sympathy 
during the entire progress of the work, 
intensely fixed upon persons who are 
rendered interesting, not so much from 
their individual qualifications as from the 
strange situations, in which a fatal series 
of untoward accidents has involved them. 
This mode of arresting the reader’s inter- 
est and curiosity, is more or less adopted 
in every work of fiction—but the first 
time that it was systematically employed 
as the mainspring of the interest—as the 
general pervading principle of the whole, 
was (as far as our knowledge of such pro- 
ductions extends) in Godwin’s “ Adven- 
tures of Caleb Williams.” And we are 
far from meaning to detract from the au- 
thor’s originality, when we express our 
opinion, that the artifice in question was 
not resorted to in consequence of any 
previous design, but suggested itself in 
the course of the details, as an obvious, 
and indeed, almost inevitable inference 
from the more comprehensive moral and 
political purpose of his work. 

After some remarks upon the de- 
sign and execution of Caleb Wil- 
liams, the journalist proceeds to point 
out the features of resemblance and 
difference between Godwin and 
Brown, and we find the following 
observations upon the latter. 


The subject matter of Brown’s novels 
is, indeed, widely different, as is also their 
philosophical tendency—still not only has 
the American made use of the same modes 
of chaining down tbe reader’s attention, 
and of harrassing him with every passion 
that agitated the fictitious personages, so 
successfully adopted by Godwin, but he 
has caught the tone and style of his mo- 
del, even in the minutest peculiarities, 
with a spirit and accuracy that really 
looks more like identity than imitation. 
We must, however, add, that this imita- 
tion (though inveterately persevered in 
throughout) is managed with all the ease 
and skill, and copiousness of an original 
manner. Certainly the English seed has 
not degenerated in the foreign soil, on 
which it has fallen We should rather 


* The following remarks apply only to 
the three already named. We have not 
perused the others. Their titles are 
** Ormond,’’ “* Jane Talbot,” and * Clara 
Howard.” They have been represented 








genius of the man certainly deserved a 


as considerably inferior to the three first. 
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say, that in its-transplanted growth, it 
displays much of that bursting energy of 
vegetation, and often expands into all 
that transatlantic wildness and profusion 
which we associate with the productions 
of the younger hemisphere. But what 
renders Brown the most singular and ori- 
ginal of imitators is, that notwithstanding 
his pertinacious predilection for the phra 

seology and manner of another, he has in 
no instance betrayed any disposition to 
adopt that person’s speculative views of 
human affairs. He appears to have instinc- 
tively seized the secret of Godwin’s power, 
and to have it used as freely and familiarly 
as if he were the rightful owner; but the 
views and purposes to which he has ap- 
plied it, have not the remotest connexion 
with those of which it was originally made 
the vehicle—so that looking at those no 

vels in this single point of view, and with- 
out any reference to their more general 
merits, we cannot help pronouncing them 
to be avery singular literary curiosity. 
They are besides, almost the only Ameri- 
can productions of the kind with which 
we are acquainted; and as nearly all the 
personages and events are American, we 
have considered them as so many experi- 
mental specimens of its native materials 
for fictitious composition—and in this view 
have found in their perusal, a peculiar 
source of interest, which has probably 
been lost upon those more familiarly con- 
versant with the habits and manners of 
American society. 

* 


* * € * * 


In the language and conduct of Edgar 
Huntley and Arthur Mervyn, there is a 
certain colonial cast of frankness, frugali- 
ty and intelligentsimplicity, mixed up with 
habits of steady unostentatious benevo- 
lence and patient self-denial betokening 
the American notions of the qualities best 
befitting the youth of their republic—while 
in the occasional decision and physical 
energy that they display, we recognise the 
importance annexed to their more mascu- 
line attributes, by which the gigantic in- 
fant is destined ove day to ascend to the 
heights of power and renown. 

‘The reviewer supports his opinion 
by extracted passages from these no- 
vels, and finishes his essay with a ge- 
neral view of the present state of fic- 
titious writers, and of the part that 
this country may hereafter sustain in 
that departinent of literature. We 
can only give the concluding passage. 

The origin and progress of America 
has been so peculiar that an exact coinci- 
dence with other societies in each stage 
of its advancement, cannot be expected; 
but that some such crises more or less 
modified will arrive, we consider as in- 
evitable. In truth, though hitherto speak- 
ing of the future, we are not certain that 
the period may not have actually arrived, 
and that we may not yet live to see some 
transatlantic Fielding or Scott, immortal- 
izing himself and his country by bold 
and faithful deliueations of manners and 





scenes peculiar to the western hemis- 
phere. The elements of noble materials 
are certainly at hand. The division of 
the country into separate states, and the 
consequent variety of individual charac- 
ter—the emigration to the back settle- 
ments—the rencontres with savage tribes 
—the collisions between the habits and 
sentiments of the remoter, and more cen- 
tral districts—the multiplicity of religions 
sects—the development of the republican 
character in its progressive stages of re- 
finement—all this, and much more added 
to the magnificent aspect of the country, 
with its gigantic mountains, and prime- 
val forests, and wide savannas and majes- 
tic rivers must furnish such stores for ro- 
mantic, pathetic, comic, and descriptive 
representations, as it would be in vain to 
lock for in the now exhausted resources of 
the parent country. 

Immediately after this good na- 
tured article, and in the same journal 
follows one entitled “on AMERICAN- 
ISMS, WITH A FRAGMENT OF A TRANS- 
ATLANTIC PASTORAL.” This isin quite 
a different strain, and purports to be 
an exhibition of words of American 
coinage, most of which are taken from 
Pickering’s Vocabulary, and are sup- 
posed by the facetious Essayist to be 
current in the polite conversation of 
this country. It is only necessary to 
mention as a proof of his acquaintance 
with the subject, that the words re- 
luct, and squiggle, and clush, and 
squirm, among others are adduced as 
spectmens of the ‘new American lan- 
cuage.’ 

Vhe ‘Fragment of an American 
Fclogue’ is intended, it seems, ‘to 
give a tolerable idea of a few of the 
slight peculiarities of transatlantic 
phraseology” “That our readers may 
see what ‘idea’ the English public is 
to receive of our dialect, we subjoin 
a passage or two. 

A BACKWOODSMAN AND A SQUATTER, 
On Susquebana’s banks where timber brash, 
Stumps in the flood with many a hideous crash, 
Where boatable she pours her waters brand 
Through prairies green and muggy bottom land, 
And waters in her course the sloshy swamp, 
That yields sweet meals of succotash and samp, 
Two guessing yankies met, slangwhangers both, 
And men of gumption they and nothing leth 

To squale loose jaw and slam an angry oath; 
One a Backwoodsman who with axe and glut, 
Had built himself a handsome clapboard hut; 
The other was a Squatter who was bent 

From off his neighbour’s land to tote a cent; 
Both kedge and sprigh and men that in a scrouge 
Could jeopardise their fues and neatly gouge, &e. 





In the Monthly Review for De- 
cember is an article on American po- 
etry, written for the greater part with 
good sense and liberal feeling. We 
give the following extracts. 

We scarcely know whether to consi- 





der it as favourable to the progress of 
American literature, that her citizens 
have the power of sharing the fruits of the 
learning and genius of England. While 
it cannot be denied that many advanta- 
ges must arise to them from the perusal of 
all our best authors, and that their princi- 
ples of taste must be formed in a great mea- 
sure onthe model of ours, it must be equal- 
ly admitted that the reliance which they 
thus place, for aconstant supply of literary 
aliment, on the labours of a foreign na- 
tion, must greatly tend to discourage their 
own literature. In this respect, America 
stands in a very peculiar situatioa. When 
Rome consented to become a borrower 
frore the literature of a country which 
she had conquered, the knowledge of the 
Greek language was an essential requi- 
site; and however the spirit of imitation 
might, as it certainly did, influence the 
taste and composition of the Romans, it 
supplied a fund of knowledge which su- 
perseded the exertions of their own scho- 
lars. In the same manner the influence 
of the Italians after the revival of letters, 
and of the French in a subsequent age, 
was very great on English literature: but 
their labour never in any degree, sup- 
plied the place of our own authors. The 
dependence, in which the Americans 
must thus continue on their mother coun- 
try, will exist as long as the community 
of language and the interchange of 
commerce connect them so closely to- 
gether; and the only counterbalance to 
this effect will be the desire which cer 
tainly exists among them of forming a 
literature of their own. We may judge 
of the degree in which the Americans are 
indebted to us in these matters, by exam- 
ining a list of the English authors whose 
works have been republished on the other 
side of the Atlantic; and among whom we 
shall find almost every name which has 
acauired any tolerable degree of celebrity 
in England. The writings of our most 
popular poets of the day, lord Byron, 
Campbell, &c. are reprinted in a form 
which renders them much snore accessi- 
ble to the general reader, than among us, 
and cannot, therefore, fail of being very 
widely circulated. The republication, 
also, of some of our most important litera- 
ry periodical! publications, and the inser- 
tion in their own Magazines of many of 
the most valuable articles from ours, must 
necessarily have a very decided influence 
in directing the taste of those who pe- 
ruse them, and who in general regard 
their dicts with great reverence. We un- 
derstand that the number of young men 
who may be seen in New York on the 
day of the re-publication of a long ex- 
pected review from England, sauntering 
through the streets with their favourite 
number in one band and their paper-cut- 
ter in the other, is very remarkable, and 
would lead us to remark that the influ- 
ence of English criticism is, indeed, 
among the (fiterati of America. Yet, 
while they thus take advantage of most 
of our best authors, they have not, unfor- 
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tunately, the discrimination to reject ali 
the wretched compositions which issue 
froin our press. The republication of ma- 
py of our most doggrel verses. of numbers 
of the miserable novels and romances 
which fill our circulating libraries, and of 
the scandalous chronicles of London and 
Paris, shows that the Americans are not 
willing to accept the good things that are 
offered to them, without a dash of the evil. 

One good effect, however, will accrue 
tothe Americans from this dependence on 
the writers of England; their language 
will be.the less liable to corruption, &c. 

* ¥ * * * * 

One of the great characteristics of all 
the American poetry we have perused, is 
a want of depth, both in thought and feel- 
ing; and the next most striking peculiari- 
ty is the absence of all consistent taste. 
So remarkable indeed, is the latter, that 
we are frequently tempted to think that 
we are perusing the productions of some 
very young person whose immature judg- 
ment has not been chastened into that con- 
sistency, by which compositiuns of very 
moderate excellence, are very fre- 
quently rendered pleasant to the reader. 
The origin of this fault is undoubtedly to 
be found in the want of that more solid 
and classical erudition, and that more 
complete acquaintance with the great 
masters of the poetic art, which are in- 
dispensably necessary to the formation of 
agenuine and correct taste. The Ame- 
ricans have not yet been tavght to drink 
at the springs of learning, but fly to the 
shallow streams, from which they are 
content to imbibe a portion of the sacred 
fountain. They are attached, also, to 
every kind of lighter literature; and their 
minds consequently acquire a frivolity 
which unfits them for the exercise of any 
deep and powerful emotion. When their 
theme is American virtues or American 
valour, their better judgment is sure to 
desert them, and they burst forth into 
some inflated and high sounding panegy- 
ric on themselves and their peculiar ex- 
cellence. Of this spirit we could collect 
proofs from almost every volume of trans- 
atlantic rhyme which has come into our 
possession; and the naval engagements 
in which they have been successful, seems 
more peculiarly to awake their lyre. It is 
unwise in the Americans to do this; for 
it tends, in the eyes of all sensible peo- 
ple, to detract from that portion of real 
fame, to which, as a nation, their exer- 
tions have often entitled them to; and to 
induce a belief that the vanity of empty 
praise is intended to supply the place of 
merit. If we should be accused of ma- 
king these observations without sufficient 
grounds, we may refer our readers to any 
collection of American national songs. 
where they will find abundant proofs of 
the truth of our assertion. 


The reviewer then proceeds to 
consider some of the recent effusions 
of our bards more in detail. Mr. 


some praise. Alston’s productions 
are. ‘ specimens of a very fatiguing 
mediocrity of talent, and require no 
small share of patience to the peru- 
sal. Mr. Maxwell’s poems are cha- 
racterised as ‘ agreeable poetry, with- 
out any pretensions to the sublime, 
but written in an easy and lively 
style.” «The minstrelsy of Edmund 
the Wanderer,’ is favourably treated. 
‘The Backwoodsman possesses con- 
siderable merit, and is curious from 
the subject and the manners which it 
portrays.’ 





The Quarterly Review. 

The 47th number of this Journal, 
with which we have been favoured, 
contains less variety than usual, and 
nothing of prominent interest or ex- 
cellence. ‘The subjoined abstract of its 
contents is necessarily brief and im- 
perfect, from the nature of most of 
the articles, and the limited space we 
can alloc to it. 

Art. 1. The Life of Wesley; and 
the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. ese ER 1820. 

This, as might have been expected, 
from the connection between Mr. 
Southy and the Quarterly Review, as 
well as from the book itself, a favour- 
able criticism. The Life of Wesley 
has been reprinted, and is now well 
known in this country, and justly, we 
think, regarded as adding greatly to 
the literary reputation of its author. 
Whether be is right in his estimation 
of Methodism, is a different question, 
and one into which the reviewer en- 
ters with the usual warmth and en- 
ergy of those devoted adherents of all 
existing institutions and establish- 
ments. 

Art. II. 1. 4 Statistical, &c. De- 
scription of the Colony of New South 
Wales, &c. By W.C. Wentworth, 
Esq. a native of the Colony. 8vo. 
London, 1819. 

2. Journals of two Eapeditions 
into the interior of New South 
Wales, &c. By John Oxley, Surveyor 
General, &c. 4to. London, 1820. 

The political part of this article is 
in the usual spirit of the Quarterly 
Reviewers. 

It was to be expected, as a natural con- 
sequence of the increasing population and 
prosperity of the two colonies of New 
Holland, (now New South Wales) and 
Van Dieman’s land. that the claims of the 
settlers on the mother country, + ould rise 
in proportion to their progress: and that 
their views would one da) outstep the 





Dabney’s poems are spoken of with 


original intention for which those settle- 


ments were established. That period has 
arrived; but we confess that we were not 
quite prepared for the extent of their de- 
mands, or for the dictatorial and menacing 
tone assumed by their advocate, Mr. 
Wentworth. The stripling Australasian, 
displays a considerable share of ingenui- 
ty in the fashionable occupation of consti- 
tution-mongering. ‘* There is not the 
least shadow,’ he tells us, ‘ of a free go- 
vernment in New South Wales,’ because, 
—as this beardless Solon of the new world 
gravely adds,—‘the country possesses 
neither a council, a house of assembly, 
nor even the privilege of trial by jury.’ 
These institutions may be very proper 
for a society previously fitted to receive 
them, and some of them may hereafter, 
and no doubt will, be introduced into 
Australa ia; but with all their excellence, 
Mr. Wentworth has yet to learn, that 
none of them and least of all the last, are 
to be considered as a panacea adapted to 
the cases of all communities and all insti- 
tutions. With regard to New South 
Wales, it never was intended to consider 
it, during its infancy, in apy other light 
than an enlarged prison for the custody, 
correction, and employment of convicted 
felons; and so long as the major part of 
the population consists of persons ef this 
description, the propriety or indeed, the 
possibility of a ‘ free government,’ may be 
questioned. It is very much doubted, by 
those best informed on the subject whe- 
ther the settlers, not of the description of 
felons, are yet sufficiently numerous and 
enlightened to be intrusted with an active 
share in the government of the Colony, 
and more particularly to sit as jurymen 
on the lives and property of their fellow 
citizens. Of the wisdom or expediency 
of establishing a house of assembly, there 
are equal doubts. In such an assembly 
we have but too many proofs of the bane- 
ful influence of local and individual in- 
terests being set in array against the pub- 
lic good, and a ‘council’ would only add 
to the expense of the settlement, while its 
tendency would be to fetter and thwart 
the executive government, as experience 
in other distant possessions has too often 
shown. 

The remainder of the Review is 
devoted to Observations on the Statis- 
tical part of Mr. Wentworth’s book, 
and on the progressive geography of 
New South Wales, obtained from Mr. 
Oxley’s expeditions. Sydney, the 
chief town, has already a population 
of 7000 souls, and a bank with a ca- 
pital of 120,000. The progress of im- 
provement is stated to have been very 
rapid. Paramatta is the next town 
in size, and contains about 1200 per- 
sons. Wheat and Indian corn are 
found to succeed well, the latter gives 
on flooded lands, an hundred bushels 
to the acre. Almost every species of 
fruit and vegetable comes to perfec- 





tion. ‘The thriving condition of this 
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colony of outcasts, is fully exemplifi- 
ed by the comparative increase of 
stock and population. In 1800, the 
number of horses was only 163, of 
horned catttle, 1024, and of sheep, 
6124; in 1818, the horses had in- 
creased to 3675, the horned cattle to 
55,750, and the sheep to 201,240. 
The number of inhabitants in 1818, 
was 25,050. The blue mountains on 
the rear of the settlements, were 
crossed for the first time, in 18153. 
In 1817, Mr. Oxley proceeded on an 
expedition to trace the course of a 
newly discovered river, called the 
Lachlan, which, after a long tour 
through a flat and uninteresting coun- 
try, they found to terminate in 
swamps and morasses. “ Perhaps,” 
says Mr. Oxley, “there is no river, 
the history of which is known, that 
presents so remarkable a termination 
as the present; its course in a straight 
line from its source to its termination, 
exceeds five hundred miles, and in- 
cluding its windings, it may fairly be 
calculated to run at least twelve hun- 
dred miles; during all which passage 
through such a vast extent of coun- 
try, it does not receive a single stream 
in addition to what it derives from its 
sources in the eastern mountains.” 
Several new plants and two new spe- 
cies of kangaroo were discovered, but 
the general aspect of this part of New 
Holland seems to be barrenness and 
desolation, ‘one tree, one soil, one 
water, and one description of bird, 
fish, or animal, prevails alike for ten 
miles and for one hundred? A new 
river, named the Macquarie, was 
discovered by this party, and in 1818, 
another expedition under the same 
commander set out with the hope of 
tracing it to the ocean. After eigh- 
teen days journey, they found them- 
selves in the same kind of swampy 
ground that arrested their journey 
before. The country was overilooded 
on all sides, and appearances seemed 
to favour the idea that this river dis- 
charged itself into some great lake or 
inland sea, They were obliged to 
return, however, without satisfactory 
information, and in the course of their 
homeward journey, discovered an- 
other large river, to which they gave 
the name of the Castlereagh. 

These expeditions of Mr. Oxley, says 
the reviewer, have, we conceive, pret- 
ty nearly settled twe points of some 
importance. The first is, that coloniza- 
tion is not very likely to extend beyoad 
two hundred miles from the eastern coast, 
and that from the nature of the interior, 
the settlers will have nothing to appre- 





hend from any foreign power planting its 
subjects on the western shore, as was once 
said to be the intention of the French. 
The second is the improbability of either 
the Lachlan or the Macquarie reaching 
any part of the sea coast, and the total in- 
utility of both for any commercial pur- 
poses. Indeed we may now venture to go 
a step further and assert, that no river of 
any magnitude empties itself into the sea 
on the northern, western, or southern 
coasts of New Holland. 


Art. [1]. Zl Conte di Carmagnola. 
Tragedra, de Alessandro Manzone. 
Milano, 1820. 

This, which is rather a dull and not 
very well written article, professes to 
give a view of the Italian tragedy. 
We have no room for either extracts 
or an abridgment of it. 

Art. [V. Journal of a Tour through 
part of the Snowy ltange of the HMi- 
mala Mountains, and to the sources 
of the rivers Jumna and Ganges. By 
James Baillie Frazer, Esq. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1820. 

The Himala mountains, although 
crossed by the Jesuit Missionaries, 
were very imperfectly known to Eu- 
ropeans until the tide of conquest 
carried the British armies to their 
base. The ‘Honourable Company’ 
have never wanted a pretext for forc- 
ing their broadcloths upon the natives 
of India at the point of the bayonet, 
and we accordingly find that ‘ those 
restless freebooters,’ the Ghorkales, 
who inhabit the hilly country, had 
‘ disturbed the Hindoos living peacea- 
bly under the protection of the Bri- 
tish government,’ and consequently 
that ‘it became expedient’ ‘to reduce 
the whole line of country. A powerful 
army invaded those mountains, and 
though the Ghoorkhas made a desper- 
ate resistance, they were compelled by 
the force of numbers and discipline, to 
submit. This event took place in the 
year 1815, about the same period that 
the British government had succeed- 
ed in effecting the dethronement of 
Napoleon, in consequence of his ‘ un- 
paralleled ambition’ and ‘ never-suffi- 
ciently-to-be-detested cruelty..——-Mr. 
Frazer, it seems, accompanied the 
army in their excursion, and has thus 
been enabled to present the world 
with a more particular account of that 
country. The extracts given in the 
Review, are generally interesting, but 
little addition seems to have been 
made to science or general know- 
ledge. The fact which appears to us 
most deserving of extract, is one men- 
tioned by the reviewer in the follow- 
ing passage. 





We have no doubt that a little time 
will bring to light many objects of natu- 
ral history peculiar to the elevated re- 
gions of central Asia, and bitherto un- 
known in the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms, particularly in the two 
former. Thisis an opinion which we have 
long entertained; but we are led to the 
expression of it on the present eccasion, 
by having been favoured with the perusal 
of a most interesting communication from 
Major Latter, commanding in the Rajah 
of Sikkim’s territories in the hilly country 
east of Nepaul, addressed to Adjutant Ge- 
neral Nicol, and transmitted by him to the 
Marquis of Hastings. This important pa- 
per explicitly states that the unicorn, so 
long considered as a fabulous animal, ac- 
tually exists at this moment in the inte- 
rier of Thibet, where it is well known to 
the inhabitants. ‘*This’\—we copy from 
the Major’s letter—‘ is a very curious 
fact, and it may be necessary to mention 
how the circumstance became known to 
me. In a Thibetian manuscript con- 
taining the names of different animals, 
which I procured the other day from the 
hills, the unicorn is classed under the head 
of those whose hoofs are divided; it is cal- 
led the one horned tso’po. Upon inquir- 
ing what kind of animal it was, to our as- 
tonishment, the person who brought me 
the manuscript, described exactly the 
unicorn of the ancients: saying that it 
wasa native of the interior of Thibet, about 
the size of a lattoo, (a horse from twelve 
to thirteen hands high) fierce and ex- 
tremely wild; seldom if ever caught alive, 
but frequently shot; and that the flesh was 
used for food.” *The person’—Major 
Latter adds—‘ who gave me this informa- 
tion has repeatedly seen these animals, 
and eaten the flesh of them. They go to- 
gether in herds like our wild buffaloes, 
and are very frequently to be met with on 
the borders of the Great Desert, about a 
month’s journey from Lassa, in that part 
of the country inhabited by the wander- 
ing Tartars.’ 

This communication is accompanied by 
a drawing made by the messenger from 
recollection; it bears some resemblance 
to a horse, but has cloven hoofs, a long 
curved horn growing out of the forehead, 
and a boarshaped tail, like that of the 
‘fera monoceros’ described by Pliny.* 
From its herding together as the unicorn 
of the scriptures is said to do, as well as 
from the rest of the description, it is evi- 
dent that it cannot be the rhinoceros, 
which is a solitary animal; besides, Major 
Latter states, thatin the Thibetian manu- 
script, the rhinoceros is described under 





*In speaking of the wild beasts of In- 
dia, Pliny says with regard tothe animal in 
question, * Asperrimam autem feram mo- 
noceratem, reliquo corpore equo simtlem, 
capite cervi, pedibus elephanti, cauda 
apri, mugiter gravo, uno cornu nigro 
media fronte cubitorum duum emineante. 
Hance feram vivam negeant capi.’ —Plin. 
Hist. Mund. lib. 8. chap. 21. The re- 
semblance is certainly very striking, 
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the name of seroo, and classed with the 
elephant; ‘ neither,’ says he, ‘is it the wild 
horse, (well known in Thibet) for that has 
also a different name, and classed in the 
MS. with the animals which have 
the hoof undivided.’ ‘I have written 
(he subjoins) to the Sachea Lama, re- 
questing bim to procure me a perfect 
skin of the animal, with the head, horn, 
and hoofs; but it will be a long time be- 
fore I can get it down, for they are not to 
be met with nearer than a month’s jour- 
pey from Lama.’ 

‘Art. V. The Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy. By Felicia 
Hemans. 

Tales or Historic Scenes, in Verse. 
By Felicia Hemans. 

"Stanzas to the memory of the late 
King. By Felicia Hemans, &c. &c. 

Mrs. Hemans seems to be exactly 
to the taste of the Quarterly Review- 
ers. She is very loyal, very English, 
and very orthodox, and accordingly 
receives an ample tribute of praise. 
Whatever may Be the poetical merits 
of this lady, there is nothing in the 
extracts given in the Review, that we 
conceive worthy of being copied. ‘The 
reviewer, however, concludes in the 
following terms. “In our opinion all 
her poems are elegant, and pure in 
thought and language; her later po- 
ems are of a higher promise, they are 
vigorous, picturesque and pathetic.” 

Art. VI. 1. Marrative of the Ope- 
rations and Recent Discoveries with- 
in the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, 
and Excavations in Egypt and Nu- 
bia, and of a Journey to the coast of 
the Red Sea, in search of the Ancient 
Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon. By G. Belzom. 
London, 4to. 1820. 

2. Forty-four Coloured Plates, Il- 
lustrative of the Researches and Ope- 
rations of G. Belzoni in Egypt and 
Nubia. Folio. 

The work reviewed in this article 
appears to be one of great interest. Mr. 
Belzoni who seems to have possess- 
ed uncommon Zeal, activity and per- 
severance, has made some important 
discoveries among the Antiquities of 
Egypt. The temple of Ipsambul, 
which he succeeded in uncovering after 
it had, in all probability, been buried 
in sand for two thousand years, is 
particularly described in the extracts 
of the reviewer. We have only room 
for a description of the exterior. 

The outside of this temple is magnifi- 
cent. It is 117 feet wide, and 86 feet high; 
the height from the top of the cornice to the 
top of the door, being 66 feet 6 inches, 
and the height of the door 20 feet. There 
are four enormous setting colossi, the 





largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the 
great syphynx at the pyramids, to which 
they approach in the proportion of near 
two thirds. From the shoulder to the 
elbow they measure 15 feet 6 inches; the 
ears 3 feet 6 inches; the face 7 feet; the 
beard 5 feet 6 inches; across the shoulders 
25 feet 4 inches; their height is about 51 
feet, not including the caps, which are 
about 14 feet. There are only two of 
these colossi in sight, one is still buried 
under the sand, and the other which is near 
the door, is half fallen down and buried 
also. On the top of the door is a colossal 
figure of Osiris, twenty feet high, with two 
colossal hieroglyphic figures, one on each 
side looking towards it. On the top of 
the temple is a cornice with hieroglyphics, 
a torus and frize under it. The cornice 
is 6 feet wide, the frize is 4 feet. Above 
the cornice is a row of sitting monkeys 8 
feet high and 6 across the shoulders. They 
are 21 in number. The temple was near- 
ly two thirds buried under the sand, of 
which we removed 31 feet before we 
came to the upper part of the door. It 
must have had a very fine landing place, 
which is now totally buried under the 
sand. It is the last and largest temple 
excavated in the solid rock in Nubia or 
Egypt except the new tomb. 

‘The new tomb here mentioned was 
subsequently discovered in the vale 
of the Tombs of Kings, and from the 
description given in the review, must 
be highly curious from the illustration 
it affords to ancient history, as well 
as striking as a work of art. In the 
centre of the saloon, in the interior 
of the sepulchre, was found 

A sarcophagus of the finest oriental ala- 
baster, 9 feet 5 inches long, and 3 feet 7 
inches wide. Its thickness is only two 
inches, and it is transparent when a light 
is placed inside of it. It is minutely 
sculptured within and without with seve- 
ral hundred figures, which do not exceed 
2 inches in height, and represent, as I sup- 
pose, tbe whole of the funeral procession 
aud ceremonies relating to the deceased, 
united with several emblems, &c. I can- 
not give an idea of this beautiful and in- 
valuable piece of antiquity, and can only 
say, that nothing has been brought into 
Europe from Egypt, that can be compar- 
ed with it The cover was not there: it 
had been taken out and broken into seve- 
ral pieces, which we found in digging be- 
fore the first entrance. The sarcophagus 
was over a Stair case in the centre of the 
saloon, which communicated with a sub- 
terraneous passage, leading downwards 
300 feet in length. 

Mr. Belzoni took models in wax of 
every thing within the apartments, 
and fac similes of all the sculptures 
and paintings on the walls: “of the 
labour,” says the reviewer, “some 
conception may be formed when we 
state that the number of figures as 
large as life, amounted to 182; and 





those of a smaller size, from one to 
three feet, to 800; and that the hiero- 
glyphics which were about 500, were 
all of them repeated four times in as 
many different sizes.” 

The difficulties encountered by this 
indefatigable antiquarian, are some- 
what amusingly described in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

Of some of these tombs many persons 
could not withstand the suffocating air 
which often causes fainting. A vast quan- 
tity of dust rises, so fine that it enters the 
throat and nostrils, and chokes the nose 
and mouth to such a degree, that it re- 
quires great power of lungs to resist it 
and the strong effluvia of the mummies. 
This is not all; the entry or passage where 
the bodies are is roughly cut in the rocks, 
and the falling of the sand from the upper 
part or ceiling of the passage, causes it to 
be nearly filled up. In some places there 
is not more than the vacancy of a foot 
left, which you must contrive to pass 
through in a creeping posture, like a snail, 
on pointed and keen stones, that cut like 
glass. After getting through these pas- 
sages, some of them 2 or 300 yards long, 
you generally find a more commodious 
place perhaps high enough to sit. But 
what a place of rest! Surrounded by bo- 
dies, by heaps of mummies in all direc- 
tions, which, previous to my being accus- 
tomed to the sight, impressad :ne with 
horror. The blackness of the wall, the faint 
light given by the candles or torches for 
want of air, the different objects that sur- 
rounded me, seeming toconverse with each 
other, and the Arabs with their candles or 
torches in their hands, naked and covered 
with dust, themselves resembling living 
mummies, absolutely formed a scene that 
cannot bedescribed. In such a situation 
1 found myself several times, and often 
returned exhausted and fainting, till at 
last I became inured to it, and indifferent 
to what I suffered, except from the dust, 
which never failed to choke my throat 
and nose; and though fortunately I am 
destitute of the sense of smelling, I could 
taste that the mummies were rather un 
pleasant to swallow, After the exertion 
of entering into such a place through a 
passage of 50, 100, 300, or, perhaps 600 
yards, nearly overcome, I sought a rest- 
ing place, found one, and contrived to 
sit; but when my weight bore on the 
body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like a 
band box. I naturally had recourse to 
my hands to sustain my weight, but they 
found no better support; so that [ sunk 
altogether among the broken mummies, 
with a crash of bones, rags and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as kept 
me motionless for a quarter of an hour, 
waiting till it subsided again. I could 
not remove from the place, however, with- 
out increasing it, and every step I took I 
crushed a mummy in some part or other. 
Once I was conducted from such a place 
to another resembling it, through a pas- 
sage of about 20 feet in length and ne 
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wider than that a body could be force 
through. It was choaked with mummies, 
and I could not pass without putting my 
face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyptian; but as the passage inclined 
downwards my own weight helped me on: 
however, I could not avoid being covered 
with bones, legs, arms and heads, rolling 
from above. Thus I proceeded from one 
cave to another, all full of mummies piled 
up in various ways, some standing, some 
lying, and some on their heads. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
By Oliver Optic, Esq. 
No. IIT. 

There is nothing by which our be- 
loved country is more preeminently 
p> see fir Sie the other nations 
of the earth, than in the application 
of the principle of association to the 
furtherance of beneficial schemes. If 
it were possible to take what is called 
a bird’s-eye view of our social condi- 
tion, the whole moral surface, especi- 
ally of that part which is congregated 
in towns and cities, would appear to 
be covered with as many connected 
circles as the siderographic borders 
of our bank notes. Learned and illi- 
terate, rich and poor, high and hum- 
ble, ‘whatever our complexion,’ as 
Mr. Curran says, ‘ whether an Euro- 
pean or African sun have burnt _ 
our ancestors,’ we are all enrolled in 
one or more of those numerous so- 
cieties by which learning or philan- 
thropy, or good-fellowship, or true 
political principle is supposed to be 
promoted. Our philosophers unite in 
due form in societies for the laudable 

urpose of aiding the progress of the 
luman mind, a our farmers asso- 
ciate for the improvement of the 
breed of sheep. There are two or 
three societies of lawyers in Phila- 
delphia, and about the same number, 
I believe, for the protection of the 
unwary against sharpers. ‘The well 
established fame of the medical pro- 
fession is supported by several learn- 
ed and grave associations, and there 
is at least one society of benevolent 
Butchers, The organization too of 
these institutions is, in general, pre- 
cisely the same, and characterizes 
our natural learnings and prejudices 
in a striking manner. Like our pub- 
lic liberties, the rights and privileges 
of each association rest upon a writ- 
ten constitution, in which we may 
— a happy mixture of popular 
reedom and executive energy. A 
suitable jealousy of the powers that 





be, is manifested by the checks an: 
restraints imposed upon the presiding 
officer, and the frequent recurrence 
of the period of his election, while 
the opposite extreme of popular li- 
cense is guarded against by ensuring 
respect to ‘the chair.” Another praise- 
worthy and national feature in these 
useful institutions, is the strict regard 
that is paid in all of them, to parlia- 
mentary usage. Nothing I am cre- 
dibly informed, can be more orderly 
and harmonious than the pandemoni- 
um of the respectable society of jour- 
neymen typographers; no member is 
allowed to speak more than an hour 
and ahalf upon one branch of a subject 
in the * Mutual Assistant Benevolent 
Society of Hair Dressers;’ and even 
in the ‘Female Beneficial Associa- 
tion for the relief of the distressed 
widows and children of Insolvent 
Hincoos,’ a recent by-law has for- 
bidden more than two to address the 
chair at once, except on special oc- 
casions. 

Of the various institutions, how- 
ever, which have lately sprung up in 
our fertile soil, [ know of no one that 
has a more flattering prospect of ce- 
lebrity or that appears more deserv- 
ing of public favour, than that an- 
ait te the following article of 
the ‘ New York Evening Post’ of Fe- 
bruary 10th, 1821, a journal, said by 
one of our daily papers, to be ‘ remark- 
able for its nice taste and classical dis- 
cernment.’ 

« General National Institute. We 
have to congratulate at last the in- 
habitants of North America for hav- 
ing another valuable institution; a 
college of the first men of the 
country, who will be the rulers of 
the language. With due venera- 
tion we mention the names of T. 
Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, Brockholst Livingston, as 
members of that institution. No lon- 
ger shall the Edinburgh Reviewers 
have a chance to depreciate the worth 
of American genius. It is hoped that 
fifty select members will do justice to 
every new work, and by that establish 
a criterion for taste.” 

I have copied this admirable little 
piece of composition without the al- 
teration of a letter or a comma, that 
my readers may participate with me, 
the satisfaction I have enjoyed at the 
brilliant prospects that are opening 
upon the literature of our country. 
It is plainly to be perceived that we 
owe this eloquent article to the pen 
of some one of the topmost writers of 





the ‘ General National Institute,’ ond 
we may calculate from the specimen 
here exhibited, of what signal value 
will be their united labours in the 
perfection of the language. If such 
things are done in the green tree, 
what will not come to pass in the dry? 
If the young plant already putteth 
forth such blossoms, surely we ma 

expect prodigies when the tree shall 
come to overshadow the land. One ouly 
cause of vexation occurs to damp my 
pleasure at this memorable event, 
Although disposed generally to be 
national in my disposition, i have a 
strong predilection for Philadelphia, 
and a little local selfishness, which 
in spite of myself, leads me to regret 
that this stupendous project was not 
conceived in my native place, but is 
destined, like the head of Pompey, 
and the decoction of scull-cap, to 
shine in the diadem of our sister city: 
tergeminis fulget honoribus. But to 
proceed with the prologue to the 
‘General National Institute,’ (I love, 
as Goldsmith says, to give the whole 
name.) My readers will not fail to 
observe the vast extent of countr 

over which the dominion of the Insti- 
tute is to be beneficially exerted. 
“ We have to congratulate at last, 
the inhabitants of orth America, 
for having another valuable institu- 
tion,” &c. Now, though a considera- 
ble portion of the inhabitants of North 
America, have been in the practice 
heretofore of making use of the Spa- 
nish language, and though divers 
other tongues are spoken by the ab- 
original Fredonians, who inhabit parts 
of our northern continent, from which 
circumstance some morose critics 
might question the propriety of con- 
gratulating them on the improvement 
of the English, yet as I think I can 
perceive that the object of the asso- 
ciation is rather the introduction of 
a new tongue, by which we may be 
virtually as well as nominally inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, the effect 
may be to unite the whole continent 
in the use of one vocabulary wherein 
we may, according to the present 
fashionable system of compromise, 
give up a part of our present stock of 
words, and receive in return, a tri- 
bute from the Spanish and Indian «i- 
alects. A single instance will suffice 
to show the benefits we may derive 
from this praiseworthy undertaking. 
Every body knows that the contest be- 
tween our orators in Congress, which 
of them should occupy the floor for the 
greatest space of time, has become so 
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inveterate, that ca!ls for the ‘ ques- 
tion,’ have lost their effect upon them. 
Now if we were to substitute for this 
word the Indian monosy!lable answer- 
ing to it, which the worthy Cotton 
Mather informs us, is kummogkod- 
onattoottummovetiteaonganunnonash, 
it would be difficult for the most 
practised debater to withstand the 
operations of it. I pass over the 
beautiful improvement upon our idiom 
in this sentence, which ~~ been ef- 
fected by congratulating the public 


for an event, instead of using the 


stale preposition upon, and can mere- 
ly point out to my readers an exam- 
ple of the true sublime in the author’s 
enumeration of the names of ‘ the first 
men of the country.” Beginning with 
«'T. Jefferson,’ he rises in conformity 
with rhetorical rules, and concludes 
his catalogue witht!:e name of * Brock- 
holst Livingston.” Horace in his Art 
of Poetry, appears to consider custom 
as possessing sovereign sway over 
language, 
Multa renascentur, &c. 





si volet usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 
loquendi, 

But it is certainly more reasonable 
to submit this important vehicle of 
our ideas to the superintendance of a 
board of commissioners, although I 
confess the proposal of constituting 
them absolute rulers is rather repug- 
nant to the spirit of our republican 
institutions. Well may it be added, 
“No longer shall the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers have a chance to depreciate 
the worth of American genius.” Iam 
aware that a malicious construction 
may be put upon this passage by giv- 
ing the word chance its old fashion- 
ed meaning, as if the author intend- 
ed to say that the Scotish Reviewers 
would in future be forestalled in the 
trade of crying down American com- 
modities. But such hyper-critics 
should remember that the ‘rulers of 
a language’ have power to give to 
words, and consequently to sentences, 
such meaning as they deem expedi- 
ent. The finest, however, and most 
original suggestion in this article, and 
the one for which alone the founders 
of the ‘General National Institute,’ 
deserve to be held in lasting remem- 
brance in the republic of letters, is 
contained in the last sentence. “It 
is hoped that fifty select members 
will do justice to every new work, 
and by that establish a criterion for 
taste.” How magnificent the propo- 
sal! But let me repress the flights of 





admiration which the scheme is cal- 
culated to excite, and examine it with 
the attention it deserves. It will be 
perceived that the fifty select mem- 
bers are not to constitute a board of 
literature, and to refer the examina- 
tion of new works to committees, but 
that the whole fifty are to sit on * eve- 
ry new work,’ or to use the original 
expressions, ‘ to do justice’ to it. The 
advantages that will arise from the 
execution of this sublime project, are 
incalculable, and must at once pre- 
sent themselves to the minds of my 
readers. It is only necessary to men- 
tion one to satisfy the sceptical, if 
such there should be, of its intrinsic 
excellence. The business of review- 
ing books has heretofore been per- 
formed by individuals, each work by 
the person most conversant with the 
subject of which it treated, according 
to the mistaken principle of philoso- 
phers respecting the division of la- 
bour, and all the world knows how 
many worthy authors have been con- 
demned to oblivion by their anony- 
mous hirelings. Now let the business 
be once undertaken by such a corpo- 
ration aggregate as the * National In- 
stitute,’ let it once be established as 
law that no less number than ‘ fifty 
select members’ are competent to de- 
cide on the merits of a work, and we 
shall find the whole of the present 
critical corps bidding farewell to their 
occupations, and the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly with their North American 
brother and the little swarm of 
Monthly Journals, ‘ paling their inef- 
fectual fire.’ The mode in which jus- 
tice is to be administered by the new 
system, is not mentioned by the au- 
thor, who seems merely to have struck 
out these bright thoughts, and left the 
detail for humbler labourers. If I 
might venture to supply the defect, I 
would suggest that a public building 
should be allotted by the Common 
Council of New York, (whose attach- 
ment to science and letters is well 
known,) for their accommodation, 
with suitable attendants and decora- 
tions, and that for the purpose of ena- 
bling the tribunal to ‘do justice,’ a 
public discussion or conversazione, 
should take place on the appearance 
of ‘every new work.’ There might 
perhaps be a public prosecutor who 
should assail the obnoxious parts of 
the book under review, and the author 
should have the privilege of pleading 
either in propria persona or by coun- 
sel. I would suggest also, that it 
might add still more to the solemnity 





of the proceeding, without impairi 
the beautiful simplicity of the design, 
if the fifty select justices were re- 
quired to deliver their opinions seria- 
tim upon each case. The consum 
tion of time which some people might 
consider an objectionable feature of 
the amendment, ought not to be re- 
garded, when the important object of 
establishing ‘a criterion for taste,’ is 
to be obtained. Enviouscritics, among 
whom will doubtless be all the re- 
viewers, by profession, will perha 
further object, that the bench may 
divided in opinion, and thus no judg- 
ment may be pronounced, or if any 
dissent should take place on part of 
the minority, it meth be difficult to 
establish this ‘criterion,’ so that all 
men should bow to it as toa rule of 
right. To remove this objection, if it 
should be considered worthy of notice, 
I would briefly propose that a court 
of errors and appeals to consist of the 
whole Institute, should be established, 
with power to decide in all cases in 
which the ‘select fifty’ were not unan- 
imous. As the Institute is to be com- 
posed of ¢ the first men in the coun- 
try,’ and as we cannot, with due re- 
spect to our national genius, suppose 
the number thus preeminently gifted, 
to be less than a thousand, (some I 
understand estimate it much higher,) 
and further, as I would propose that 
the same system should be observed 
in the upper court as in the lower, with 
respect to the argument and the deli- 
very of separate opinions, the most pre- 
judiced enemy of the new judiciary, 
must be convinced of the advantages 
our literature and the country in ge- 
neral will derive from it. I could 
say much more upon this interesting 
theme if time a space admitted of 
it, but I may not exceed my prescrib- 
e bounds. Let me earnestly entreat 
all the ‘first men of the country,’ 
forthwith to enroll themselves among 
the fellows of this stupendous Instie 
tute, and for the inhabitants of North 
America in general, let them con- 
gratulate themselves for having 
among them so profound a scholar 
and so eloquent a scribe as the author 
of the exquisite little piece, for the 
more perfect elucidation of which, I 
have ventured to hold up my farthing 
candle. 





SELECTED POETRY. 


(From the New Monthly Magazine for Jan.) 
TO A CHILD. —sy JoANNA BAILLIE. 


Whose imp art thou with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate and merry eye, 
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And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair? thop urchin sly! 
What boots it who with sweet caresses 
First call’d thee bis, or squire or hind? 
For thou in every wight that passes 
Dost now a friendly play-mate find. 


Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, 
As fringed eye-lids rise and fall, 

Thy shyness, swiftly from me running,— 
*Tis iofantine coquetry all! 


But far a-field thou hast not flown, 
With mocks and threats half-lisp’d half- 
ken, 
I feel thee pulling at my gown, 
Of right good will thy simple token, 


And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimick warfare with me waging, 
To make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after-kindness more engaging. 


The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 

And new-cropt daises, are thy treasure: 
Vd gladly part with worldly peif 

To taste again thy youthful pleasure, 


But yet for all thy merry look, 

Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming, 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 

The weary spell or horna-book thumbing. 


Well, let it be! thro’ weal and wo 

Thou know’st not now thy future range; 
Life is a motly shifting show, 

And thou a thing of hope and change, 


REMONSTRANCE 


After a conversation with Lord John Russel, in 
which he had intimated some idea of giving up 
all political pursuits —ByY THOMAS MOORE. 


What! thou with thy genius, thy youth, and thy 
flame— 
Thou born of a Russe.x, whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of thy sires is the same 
As the eagles to soar with his eyes on the sun— 


Whose nobility comes to thee stamped with a 
seal, 
Far, far, more ennobling than monarchs e’er 


set,— 
With the blood of thy race offered up for the 
weal 
Of a nation that swears by thy martyrdom yet! 


Shalt thou be faint hearted and turn from the 
strife 
From the mighty Arena where all that is 
grand 
And devoted and pure and adorning in life 
Is for high thoughted spirits like thine to com- 
mand? 


Oh! no never dream it while good men despair 
Between tyrants and traitors, and timid men 
bow, 
Never think for an instant thy country can spare 
Such a light from her darkening horizon as 
thou! 
With a spirit as meek as the gentlest of those 
Who in life’s sunny valley lie sheltered and 
warm,— 
Yet bold and heroic as ever yet rose 
To the topcliffs of Fortune and breasted her 
storm; 


With an ardour for liberty fresh as in youth 
It first kindles the bard and gives life to her 


lyre; 
Yet mellowed ev’n now by that mildness of truth 
Which tempers but chills not the patriot’s fire ; 





With an eloquence not like those rills from a 
height 
Which sparkle and foam and in vapour are 
over 
But a current that works out its way into light 
Throvgh the filtering recesses of thought and of 
lore— 

Thus gifted thou never can’st sleep in the shade; 
If the stirring of genius, the music of fame, 
And the charms of thy cause have not power to 

rsuade, 
Yet think how to Freedom thourt pledged 
by thy name. 
Like the boughs of that laurel by Delphi’s decree, 
Set apart for the fame and the service divine 
All the branches that spring from the old Russex 
tree 
Are by liberty claimed for the use of her 
shrine, 
Padua, 1819. 


VARIETIES. 
FLOATING MILLS. 

When Vitiges, King of the Goths, be- 
sieged Belisarius in Rome, in the year 
536, and caused the fourteen large aque- 
ducts to be stopped, the city was subject- 
ed to great distress, not on account of the 
want of water in general, because it was 
secured against that inconvenience by the 
Tiber, but on account of the ioss of that 
water which the baths required, and 
above all, of that necessary to drive the 
mills, which were all situated on these ca 
nals. Horses and cattle, which might 
have been employed in grinding, were 
not to be found; but Belisarius. a man of 
great ingenuity, devised an expedient to 
remedy this distress. Below the bridge 
which reaches to the walls of Janiculum, 
he extended ropes well fastened, and 
stretched across the river from both banks. 
To these he affixed two boats of equal 
size, at the distance of two feet from each 
other, where the current flowed witb the 
greatest rapidity under the arch of the 
bridge; and placing large millstones in 
one of the boats, suspended in the middle 
space a machine by which they were turn- 
ed. He constructed at certain intervals 
on the river. other machines of the same 
description, which being put in motion by 
the force of the water that ran below 
them, drove as many mills as were neces- 
sary to grind provisions for the city. To 
destroy these, the besiegers threw into 
the stream logs of wood, and dead bodies, 
which floated down the river into the city; 
but the besieged, by making use of booms 
to stop them, were enabled to drag them 
out before they did any mischief. This is 
said to have been the first invention of 
floating mills. — Percy Ane dotes. 

AIR IN WATER. 

Aristotle relates, in his Meteorology, 
that the fishermen who cast their nets in 
the Pontine Lake, used to carry in close 





vessels boiled water, for the purpose of 


sprinkling the reeds, that these might 
quickly freeze together, and cease to dis- 
turb the fish by their rustling noise. Theex- 
pulsion of air from water during the pro- 
gress of congelation, was afterwards fully 
proved by Mariotte, one of the earliest 
members of the French Academy of Scien- 





ces. If two wine glasses filled, the one with 
water from the well, and the other with 
water recently boiled, be exposed to the 
frost, the ice of the latter will seem al- 
most uniformly pellucid, while the ice of 
the former will appear charged with small 
air bubbles, crowding towards the centre 
of the mass to which they are drawn by 
the advance of the congelation.—Ib. 
SIGHT PRESERVERS. 

The Emperor Nero was a myope, or 
short sighted, and, like many myopes, was 
so delicately sensible to the impression of 
light, as to require to have it moderated 
before he could see distinctly For this 
purpose some myopes view distant objects 
through small holes in thin plates of metal. 
Nero employed what contemporary wri- 
ters call ‘“‘a mirror,” but Father Abbat 
has shown pretty satisfactorily, that it was 
nothing more than an emerald, reduced to 
a plain surface. 

In treating on this subject, Abbat 
quotes a curious fact from Elis’s Voyage 
to Hudson’s Bay, a work not so much 
known as it deserves to be; and which 
Dr. Beattie, in his Dissertations, regrets 
should have been suffered to go out of 
print. Speaking of the Esquimaux, he 
says, “ Their snow eyes, as they very pro- 
perly call them, are a proof of their saga- 
city. They are little pieces ef wood, or 
ivory, properly formed to cover the or- 
gans of vision, and tied on behind the 
head. They have two slits of the exact 
length of the eyes, but very narrow, and 
they see through them very distinct- 
ly, and without the least inconvenience. 
Tuis invention preserves them from snow 
blinduess, a very dangerous and powerful 
malady, caused by the action of the light 
strongly reflected from the snow; especially 
in the spring, when the sun is considerably 
elevated above the horizon. The use of 
these eyes considerably strengthens the 
sight, and the Esquimaux are so accus- 
tomed to them, that when they have a 
mind to view distant objects, they common- 
ly use them instead of spy-glasses.—Ib. 

TWO SORTS OF TRUTH. 

As late as the year 1598, Daniel Hoff- 
man, Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Helmstadt, laying hold of some par- 
ticular opinions of Luther, extravagantly 
maintained, that philosophy was the mortal 
enemy of religion; that truth was divisable 
into two branches, the one philosophical, 
and the other theological; and that what 
was true in philosophy, was false in theo- 
logy!—Ib. 
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